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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Géethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order, 
to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
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OHN WEIPPERT’S Royal Quadrille and Concert 
Band, patronised by Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. Address 
21, Soho-square, 


ANTED A SITUATION as Clerk or Shopman in a 

Music Waréhouse, either in town or country, by a young man of 

Dorougd ly business ‘habits. A moderate salary will be accepted. Apply to John 
Grigg, 8, Ridiighouse-street, Great Portland-street. 


ADAME. ENDERSSOHN, MISS FANNY 
HUDDART, Mr. MILLARD, Mr. ALLAN IRVING, and Mr. GEORGE 
RUSSELL (Pianist), will continue their tour in the provinces during the th 








? 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
39, King Street, Cheapside, London. Established 1834. CHARLES 
INGALL, Actuary. This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with * 
Capi‘al of more than £300,000, invested in Government aud. Real Securities, created 
entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, and all belonging to the 
Members. The Assurances in force are 1,300,000, and the Income upwards of 
£60,000 perannum. The last Report, detailed Prospect , and Forms of Pro- 
posal, together with the list of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past year, and 
the General Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the Society to the 3lst December 
last, will be given on a written or personal application. The Friends of the 
Society, and the general Public, are respectfully advised that any Assurances 
effected eg the present year will have the advantage of one year in every 
Annual Bonus. 








of December aid January. All letters to be addressed to Mr. Enderssohu, 144, 
Clifford-street, Bond-street. 


R. WRIGHTON’S SECOND BALLAD CONCERT 


will take place, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday next, November 
16th ; commencing at eight o'clock. Andthe third and last on Saturday afternoon, 
Ni ber 2ist ; ing at two o’clock, at both of which the blind youth, 
JOSEPH HINE, will ag Pro; 
Mr, Mitchell’s Royal Library , 33, Old 


EUNION DES ARTS—THE NEXT SOIREE 
MUSICALE will take place on Wednesday, November 18th, at 76, Harley- 
street. Single subscription for the winter series, #1 lls. 6d. Family ticket, to 
admit three, at three guineas, can be had at Messrs. Boosey and Son’s, and 
Ch. Goffrie’s, 61, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—HAYDN’S CREATION — 

On Wednesday, November 18, under the direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 

Principal vocalists—Miss Banks, Mdlle. de Villar; Mr. Seymour, Mr. Thomas, Mr. 

Santley (his first appearance). ‘Tickets 1s., 2s. 6d. ; stalls, 5s. Subscription for 

the season—stalls, 30s.; galleriés, 15s. New subscribers entitled to an extra 
admission for this concert. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 








ammes and Tickets may be obtained at 
md-street. 











M. JULLIEN’S CONOERTS. 


MADLLE. JETTY TREFFZ, THE INDIAN QUADRILLE, 


AND 
GENERAL HAVELOCK’S TRIUMPHAL MARCH 


VERY EVENING DURING THE WEEK. 
THE LAST WEEK BUT ONE. The new grand descriptive composition 
by M. JULLIEN, entitled the ‘INDIAN QUADRILLE,” and GENERAL 
AVELOCK’S TRIUMPHAL MARCH, performed by M. Jullien’s orchestra, 
assisted by the Drums and Fifes of the Grenadier Guards, the Coldstream Guards, 
the Scots Fusilier Guards, and a Grand Chorus. RULE BRITANNIA, and GOD 
SAVE THE QUEEN. Promenade, Is, ; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. ; Private Boxes, 10s. 6d., 
and upwards, can be secured at the Box Office of the Theatre, where Prospectuses, 
with full particulars, may be obtained; at all the Libraries; and at Jullien and 
Co.’s, 214, Regent-street. 
THE GRAND BAL MASQUE, which will close M. Jullien’s Nineteenth Season 
of Concerts (1857), will take place on Monday, November 30th. 


RYSTAL PALACE—HALF GUINEA SEASON 

TICKETS.—The price of SEASON TICKETS, available till the 30th April, 

1858, is now REDUCED to Half-a-guinea. These tickets will admit to the Satur- 

day Concerts of the Winter Season, to all Special Fétes, and whenever the Palace 

is oe to the public. By order, GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 
stal Palace, November 3rd, 1857. 








HE ST. JAMESS HALL.—The Directors of the 
St. James’s Hall Company (limited) beg to inform the public, musical, 
scientific, and other societies, that they are now prepared to receive proposals for 
the hire of the great and minor Halls. They would particularly call attention 
to the unequalled position of the St. James’s Hall. situated between the two great 
thoroughfares of the west-end of London, and with main entrances in Regent- 
street and Piccadilly. The Directors are enabled to fix the opening of the Hall 
for Monday, the 1st of March, 1858. es to be made to the Secretary of 
the St. James’s Hall ae (limited), at the temporary offices, 25, Golden- 
Square, (By order of the Board. 
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GeorgE Lesiiz, Secretary. 








IANOFORTE DUETS.—Trovatore, 6s. La Traviata, 

. 5s Ernani, 5s. Rigoletto, 5s. Nino, 5s. Les Huguenots, 7s. 6d. Lucia, 6s. 

Lucrezia Borgia, 5s. Boosey and Sons’ new and cheap edition. In green cloth 

volumes (gilt letters), each containing from twelve to twenty of the most popular 
airs. Post free. Boosey and Sons, 24-and 28, Holles-street. 


“(PHE DRIPPING WELL,” by Mr. Gollmick, performed 

recently by the author at the Réunion des Arts, and rapturously 
encored. ‘This is one of the most elegant and popular of Mr. Gollmick’s com- 
positions.” Price 8s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holies-street. 


ISS JULIA ST. GEORGE'S SONGS.—Sung by her 

in ‘‘Home and Foreign Lyrics.” The most attractive entertainment of 

the day—vide public press. The whole of the music by J. F. Duggan. Hartmann 
and Co., 88, Albany-street, N. W., and all Music-sellers. 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be u the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand contract with 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 














TO ORGANISTS. 


i: PAbran T POUR LA SYRIE,” with: Introduction 

and Variations for the Organ (dedicated to E. T. Chipp, Bea.) by 
W. Haynes, organist of the Abbey Church, Malvern. Price 4s. J. A. Novello, 
09, Dean-street, Soho. 





ADAME OURY’S LA MIA LETIZIA, the most 

nular of her late compositions, for the pianoforte, price 3s. ; also Annie 

Laurie, ~¥ the Bentinck Polka, 3s. ; aud three grand peed on Il Trovatore, 

Rigoletto, and La Traviata, 48. each. All by Madame Oury. Boosey and Sons’ 
Musical Library, Holles-street. 





AMBERT & CO’S Patent Repeater Check Action 


Pianofortes and Patent Regulating Hopper, 314, Oxford-street, for touch, tone, 
and durability are not to be excelled. Made expressly for extreme climates, 
N.B.—Pianofortes taken in exchange, tuned, and lent on hire. 


CHORAL SCHOOL, 
A CHORAL SCHOOL is about to be established, for the 
urpose of supplying the Choir of the Oratory with boys’ voices. 
The Boys will be placed under proper er pre in a house devoted to 
the purpose, and will receive a good Engl 
Latin, besides instruction in music. 





education, with the rudiments of 


Their Education, Board, Lodging, and Clothing will be entirely free. 

They will be brought up strictly in the Catholic faith. 

Candidates will be chosen solely according to musical capabilities, united with 
good character, 

Unless, therefore, there is good hope of a boy’s qualifications satisfying a some- 
what high standard, it would be useless for parents or others to run the risk of 
disappoiutment, and of incurring hy awe of journey and the like. 

Those desirous of presenting boys for trial must in every case , in the first 
instance, by letter only, tothe Rev. F. Wells, Oratory, Brompton, 8.W. 
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MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON anv CO.’S 


LIST OF 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE FLUTE 


BY 


TULOD. 
(WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS.) 


Op. 45. Fantaisie and Polonoise on Rossini’s ‘Siege of Corinth” 
Op. 54, Fantaisie on Auber’s ‘‘ Muette de Portici” ee ee 
Op. 65. Recréations Musicales,’ in Four Books, each .. . 
BOOK I. CONTAINS BOOK II. CONTAINS 


Air Allemand Varié. Air Irlandais Varié. 
Romance de Joconde. “La Rive Etrangére.” 
Air Populaire Russe, Le Regrat. 

Le Réveil d’un Beau Jour. Cavatine de Carafa. 

Air Anglais. Chansonnette Sicilienne. 
Cheeur dela Muette. 
BOOK III. CONTAINS 
Chanson Venitienne. 

Air Favori, de Beethoven. 
Air Espagnol, 

Air Suisse. 


Op. 68. ‘‘ Jadis,” Plaisanterie Musicale 
Op. 69. First Grand Solo, in G ee 
Op. 70. Second Grand Solo,inG .. 
Op. 71. Variations on Auber’s “‘Actéon” ., oe 
Op. 73. Variations on Auber’s ‘“‘Chaperons Blancs” 
Op. 74. Third Grand Solo, in D sie ee 
Op. 75. Fantaisie on Auber’s ‘“‘ Ambassadrice” 
Op. 77. Fourth Grand Solo,inG .. oid 
Op. 78, Fantaisie on Auber’s ‘‘ Domino Noir” 
Op. 79. Fifth Grand Solo, in B ee ee 
Op. 80. Fantaisie on Auber’s ‘‘ Lac des Fées” 
Op. 82. Sixth Grand Solo, in A ee ee ° 
Op. 84. Variations on Bellini’s “‘ Beatrice di Tenda” 
Op. 86. Seventh GrandSolo,inE .. os 
Op. 87. Fantaisie on Auber’s ‘‘ Zanetta” 
Op. 88. Eighth Grand Solo,in Bminor .. 
Op. 89, Théme Varié (with second flute ad lib.) 
Op. 90. Fantaisie on Auber’s ‘‘Diamans” .. 
Op. 91. Ninth Grand Solo, in E flat ., eo 
Op. 92. Tenth Grand Solo, in E a oe 
Op. 93. Eleventh Grand Solo, in D .. ee 
Op. 94. Twelfth Grand Solo, in Bminor .. 
Op. 95, Fantaisie on Rossini’s ‘Robert Bruce” 
Op. 96. Thirteenth Grand Solo, in A minor 
Op. 97. Fourteenth Grand Solo, in D ‘ 
Op. 98. Fantaisie on Halévy’s ‘‘ Fée aux Roses” .. 
Op. 99. Air Varié, brillant, in D ee 


BOOK IV. CONTAINS 
Thdme Ori 


Cavatine de la Straniera. 
Air Napolitain National. 


——— 


TWO FLUTES. 


(WITHOUT PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT.) 
Op. 72, Three Grand Duos, each... 


No. 1, in D minor, 
No. 2 inc Major. 
No. 8, in D major. 


ee - ee oo 


TWO.FLUTES AND PIANO. 
Op. 88. Grand Concertant .. ee « 


ee 





LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 
(DEPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS), 


244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET. 


SCOKSSHS HH HOLHYHOSELHHOSHOHYOCHOHOOESOV OCHO HOS SO 


Don Juan, * Andiamo,” varié. 


riginal. ; 
Choeur d’Armide, de Rossini. 


ceosocoeoeoseo eo co eo oe oeceoeoooeoseeosoooSse © 





OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTE AND VOICE. 


PARIS EDITION, 


ACTEON ee 
GNESE 
anne BOLENA 


ATTTLA 

BEATRICE DI TENDA 
CAPULETTI ED I MONTECCHI 
COSI bb goers ee 

DON PASQUAL 

ELISIRE DAMORE | 





DELIO 
FILLE DU REGIMENT 
FRA DIAV 
FREISCHUTZ A RECIT., 
GIOVANNI D'A 


UG 
tc ea TELL . 


HAYD 
I DUE  FOSCARI 
IL BARBIERE 


OCIATO 
IL FLAUTO MAGICO 
I LOMBARDI 
IL VESPERO SICILIANO 
IL TROVATORE ee “ 
I MARTIRI_. oe ee 
I MASNADIERI 
IPRIGENIE EN AULIDE.. 
IPHIGENIE EN TAURIDE 


LA CENERENTOLA 
LA DAME BLANCHE 
LE DUC D’OLONNE 


E. 
LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO 
LA GAZZA LADRA ee 
LA JUIVE . ee oe 
L’AMBASSADRICE re 
LA MUETTE DE PORTI 
LA MUTA DI PORTICI (italian) *” 
LA NEIGE ee 
LA PART DU DIABLE_ >. 
LA REINE DE CHYPRE 


- 


ALE 
LE CHEVAL DU BRONZE. 
L’ECLAIR ° e oe 
LE COMTE ORY 
LE DAME DE PARQUE 
LE DIEU ET LA BAYADERE 
LE DOMINO NOIR a 
L’EBREA os JUIVE) ee 
LE pest oe ee 


LE NAB 

IJENFANT. PRODIGUE 

LE PHILTRE 

LE PRE AUX CLERCS 

LE SERMENT.. oe 

LA SIRENE .. 

LES DIAMANTS DE LA COURONNE _ 
LES AE DE LA REINE 


. 


LITALIANI IN ALGERI " 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 
LUCREZIA BORGIA ee 
LUISA MILLER ee 
MACBETH 

MARIA DE ROHAN 

MOSE IN EGITTO .. 
NABUCODONOSOR .. 


POSTILLON DE LONGJUMEAU 
RIGOLETTO Ue a ES 
ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO a 
SEMIRAMIDE . A 
SONNAMBULA ;. ae ew 
STRANIERA .. .. we dak 
TANCREDI wi al oe 
TURCO IN wmisee:, yt ae 
ERLINA De tia i ua «aig ee eas 


BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSIOAL TIBRARY, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 
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JENNIE FLORA,* 
THE PRIDE OF OUR VILLAGE 
By James Hrexrys, 


THE sun was up and shining bright, 
As summer sun could shine, 
When round the scented hawthorn white, 
Sweet woodbines love to twine ; 
The birds sang songs for rivall’d fame 
In every bush, and tree, 
When bonnie Jennie Flora came 
With gleesome heart to me. 


The lovely flowers bow’d gracefully, 
As light she tripped along ; 

The sweet lark strove more tastefully 
To charm her with his song ; 

The simmer-bees with pleasing hum, 
Delighted seemed to be, 

To see my Jennie Flora come 
Down the green vale to me, 


She said, “ My mither is unkind, 
My father too looks cold ; 

They say I must their bidding mind, 
And wed a lad with gold; 

My fond heart tells a diff’rent tale, 
And says that must not be; 

It bids me come to the green vale, 
And plight my vows to thee,” 


‘Hach bird seems happy with its mate, 
Each insect too I see 

Enjoys its brief allotted state, 
And sports in ecstacy ; 

Gold governs not its deed or will, 
Then why prevail with me? 

Give me but health, and I will still 
A treasure be to thee.” 


It’s true gold is a luring thing, 
It makes the thoughtless gay, 
It takes from poverty its sting, 
And drives its cares away. 
But those who wed for gold will find 
Their hearts estranged will be, 
They'll never know that peace of mind 
y Jennie brought to me. 


Sweetbriar Cottage, Eden Vale, 

* The scene of the above sketch is laid in the beautiful and romantic 
scenery of ‘“‘ Hawthornden,” near the far-famed ‘Roslin Castle,” and 
about two miles from the rural village of Laswade. Here once resided 
Drummond the Poet, who, in these beautiful shady bowers, surrounded 
by the thrilling notes of birds, composed some of his best poems; it 
is distant about six miles from Edinburgh. J. H. 








ONE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 

For the precise signification (in plain English) of the follow- 
ing from Pisistratus Caxton’s last new novel— What will 
He do with it?—(“ ante —” page —) — 

“There too, in the corner, near a music-stand piled high with 
musical compositions of various schools and graduated complexity, 
from “ lessons from beginners” to the most arduous gamut of a German 
oratorio, slunk pathetically a poor lute harp, the strings long since 
broken.” 

Whoever (say Mr. Punch) will furnish us with a clue to the 
above (especially to “the most arduous gamut of a German 
oratorio”) shall receive the reward specified on the forehead of 
this announcement. 


Brtrast—(From a Correspondent).—The first meeting of the 
Anacreontic Society for the season was held on Thursday evening, 
the 5th inst., when the annual election of officers took place. 
The orchestra performed Beethoven’s symphony “ Eroica”—a 
fragment of the Pastoral Symphony, and an overture by 
Romberg. Mr. Henry KO is the conductor of this Society, 
and the Secretary is Mr. R. W. Dyke. 








THE CHARMS OF THE NIGHT. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Nov 9 M A Post Office Windsor 
S1r,—I hope it is not Troubling you but having Composed 
these few veres And my friends think They can be set music I 
have taken the liberty to send them to you not understanding 
how such things are managed I must leave to your kindness 
Your Respectfully M. Aun, 
Please to address M A Post office Windsor. 


* The days brighter Charms 
For the young and glad 
For me th dim night 
When with silver clad 


When the Moon like a lamp 

In the Heavens is hung 

And wreaths of bright diamonds 
Around her is flung 


Not in the towns bright glare 
Where sin often storll 

That sore woundeth th heart 
And grieveth th soul 


But in a Country vale 
Where nature reposes 

The winds waft sweet odours 
From wild hedge roses 

It is there that I love 
Night’s beauties to view 
Where the lights of th village 
Gleam so thinly through 

Oh I welcome th day 

Tis glorious light 

But give me oh give me 

The Charms of th night 


[Our correspondent had better apply at once to M. W. Balfe, 
Esq,, arene of The Rose of Castille, Theatre Royal, Lyceum, 
Strand. e shall feel obliged, if, without loss of time, he will 
favour us with a copy (a fair copy) of his collected works.— 
Ep. U. W.] 


Oh there is a sweet charm 
In the still clam night 
When nature seems sleeping 
Neath the Moon’s pale light 


Oh th scenes of the night 
How lovely they are 

The gems of the Heavens 
The beautifull stars 


Day as its bright pleasure 
Of varying hue 

When Apollo rides 

Over Mountains blue 


Tis the night that I love 
When days toil is oer 
Amid her dim beauties 
Oer Hill’s for soar 


Oh what varying thought 
O’er the mind is cast 

We dream of the future 
Reflect on the past 

For awhile we forget 

The toil of th day 

And th mind oft wander’s 
To realms far away 








OPERATIC SCALE OF MEASUREMENT. 
(From Punch.) 

Englishman.—W ell, sir, how did Cassevoix’s new opera go ? 

Manager.—A fiasco—a complete fiasco / 

Englishman—How so? Why, I’m told that the composer 
was called forward not less than nineteen times ! 

Manager.—You’re right, sir, perfectly right—but then you 
must know that in Italy we never begin to reckon on success 
until after the thirtieth call. Fifty calls make a triumph—one 
hundred a furore /—{Lxit Manager, tearing his hair.] 








Lrreps.—The People’s Concert of Saturday last was not so 
well attended as some of the previous entertainments given this 
season. The performers were Mrs. Suchet Champion, Mr. 
Suchet Champion, Mr. Delavanti, and a chorus of sixty voices ; 
pianist and conductor, Mr. Spark. The programme contained 
many good things, and encores were frequent. The chorus 
exhibited improvement, and “Down in a flow’ry vale,” and 
“ Now let us make the welkin ring,” by Hatton, were both re- 
demanded.—From a Correspondent. 

Kitmarnock.—An evening concert was given here on the 
30th ult. The Hurlford New Academy Hall was crowded, 
about 900 being present. The vocalists were Miss Grace 
Alleyne, Miss McAlpine, and Miss M. McAlpine, Mr. Husk, 
and Mr. Cook. Encores were awarded to Miss McAlpine, in 
“ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” also to Miss Margaret McAlpine, in 
“ Bonnie Dundee.” The sisters were similarly complimented in 
the duet, “ Over the waves.” Miss Alleyne sang several ballads, 
and was encored in “Robin Adair.” - Husk and Mr. Cook 
were likewise very successful in their songs. Mr. Banks played 
a solo on the pianoforte, and conducted the whole concert, , 
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THE PASTOR AND THE CHORISTER. 
(From the Musical Review and Gazette.) 


Sometimes a pastor finds, by painful experience, that nothing 
like sympathy between him and the choir does or canexist. He 
looks up every Sabbath to a collection of ungodly youth full of 
vanity, self-sufficiency, and levity, and sighs as he thinks: “To 
these careless ones must I commit the utterance of the tenderest 
Christian emotions; they have no thought of worship, no regard 
for the cause of Christ, little respect for my wishes or feelings, 
or those of the people of God.” He reads the hymns with sad- 
ness as well as solemnity, and with more fear than hope that 
the singing will accord with their sentiments. Some pastors are 
so little consulted in reference to the singing, that they have no 
opportunity, without obtruding, of expressing an opinion. Many 
feel constrained to hold themselves entirely aloof from the whole 
matter, and deem themselves happy if it be only occasionally a 
source of vexation. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, though rarely, a chorister finds 
that his pastor has such narrow views of this oe of worship, 
or so little musical taste or cultivation, that he regards even 
sacred music with indifference or contempt. 

The truth is, the pastor and chorister of a Christian con- 
gregation are co-labourers in the cause of Christ. They are both 
working to promote spiritual worship by training spiritual 
worshippers. By their cordial co-operation will the labours of 
both be lightened, and the success of both be increased. Aim, 
therefore, to secure the confidence of your pastor, try to under- 
stand his wishes. Give him every reason to believe that you 
desire to make the singing accord with and help his preaching. 
Examine the hymn-book with him, and learn the principles on 
which he selects his hymns. Agree upon the number of stanzas 
to be sung, the omission of stanzas, and the use of the doxology 
and set pieces and voluntaries, Review with him your list of 
tunes, if he be at all musical, ascertain his favourites and his 
preferences with a view so gratify them as far as possible. By 
such a course you will gain knowledge to yourself, and be able 
to make suggestions valuable to him. And should he have no 
ear or taste, or be bound up in prejudices, you may do much to 

revent the ill-effects which often flow from the former in the 

ad choice of hymns, and to overcome the latter even should 
he insist upon the almost barbarous custom of singing while 
taking a collection or while changing seats at the communion 
service, 

Should your pastor be a man of musical sensibility, you can 
do much to aid and cheer him directly in his preaching. By 
making the introductory singing what it ought to be, you can 
prepare him for preaching. Sometimes a pastor who is so un- 
fortunate as to have peculiar susceptibility for harmony, rises to 
speak after listening to such discordant strains as caused him 
absolute torture. His nerves are all ajar; his voice involun- 
tarily assumes an unnaturally sharp or vehement tone ; he starts 
wrong, and he can not, at the best, recover his self-control for 
some minutes, and not unfrequently his discourse is wholly 
spoiled. It is said of the late Dr. C. that he used to request his 
choir to repeat what they had sung but indifferently before 
sermon, as he could not preach after such singing. Sometimes, 
on the contrary, a preacher enters upon his discourse absolutely 
inspired by the tasteful devotional music, so that his heart and 
voice are alike attuned to eloquence. 

Sometimes, also, a pastor is saddened by seeing the apparently 
deep impressions of a discourse which cost him the labours and 
prayers of a week, all dissipated by the harsh or heartless singing 
which followed it: and on the other hand, he is occasionally 
gladdened by hearing the choir lead the congregation to the 
throne of grace in the appropriate utterance of those emotions 
of penitence, or faith or joy, which the discourse was adapted to 
produce. 

Let your pastor never have good reason to complain that you 
have marred his sermon at the beginning or end ; rather give 
him frequent occasion to thank you for the welcome assistance. 

Again. Gratify your pastor by your regular attendance at 
the weekly lecture and prayer-meeting, and at the preparatory 
lecture, and also by being present as often as possible at funerals, 








even when not attended at the church. Many choristers seem 
to think their office to belong to the Sabbath only, and to be 
above every other service, thus exposing themselves to the 
charge of mercenary motives. It is at just these occasions that 
a pastor is most frequently embarrassed by the absence of any 
one to conduct the singing. All the regular services of the 
church are as necessary to you, as a Christian, as to any others 
and when present from a desire to be profited, you can feel no 
difficulty in acting as chorister, and often find an immediate 
blessing. 

One word upon a very common fault of choristers and choirs 
which particularly annoys the preacher. I refer to the habit of 
turning over music-books, and holding whispered consultations 
during the sermon. I do not suppose that you need much 
admonition on this point, and yet you may not be fully aware 
of its importance. Remember that, although the choir is not 
seen by the greater part of the congregation, it is directly in 
view of the pulpit, and any acts indicating inattention or irre- 
verence must attract the preacher’s notice, and disturb him not 
only by distracting his thoughts, but by expressing to him 
personal disrespect. Do not forget that the sermon is as im- 
portant to you, as if you were not chorister, and that you are 
working to give it increased effect ; therefore always let your 
pastor have the cheering influence of your attention when he 
nee: it is his right, and your official as well as personal 

uty. 

I will not trouble you with further details. I am unable to 
give any adequate expression of what I conceive to be the 
importance of the relations between pastor and chorister. I 
fear there are very few instances in which its tenderness, 
beauty, and power are seen and felt. May you and your pastor 
be enabled to furnish a happy illustration of what the pulpit 
and the choir can accomplish as co-labourers in the cause of 
Christ. Yours, etc., J. 





* TI am aware that many preachers occupy the time of singing in 
looking over their notes and communicating with the officers of the 
church in a way that implies a total forgetfulness of its devotional 
character, but you need not imitate their bad example. 


DON GIOVANNI AMONG THE YANKEES. 


The Mew York Musical Review and Gazette gives the followin 
spirited account of a recent performance of Mozart’s chef- 

"eUvre — 

“And now to Don Giovanni, As usual, it had to conclude the 
season. Mr. Lumley, in London, did so, and our managers, of course, 
had to follow suit. People say it was principally done to show the 
unity of action between the managers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Let this be as it may, the performance of Don Giovanni was quite up 
to the times, and the situation in which matters are held at the 
Academy. Our readers are perhaps aware that the last Italian troupe 
had to “suspend” their operations for a while. Unfortunately this sus- 
pension took place a considerable time ago, with regard to the voices of 
most of the performers, and as Don Giovanni is an opera which requires 
good, sound voices, it is a matter of course, that its performance was 
rather weak. We must confess we never saw congregated on one stage 
and in one opera so many weak voices as on this occasion. It reminded 
us somewhat of the farces which the inhabitants of the Hotel des 
Invalides get up occasionally for their own amusement. With due 
respect to Madame La Grange and her facility for roulades and other 
musical ornaments, we think she had better leave the part of Donna 
Anna alone. This réle requires more depth of feeling, more voice, and 
a grander style of singing than Madame Ia Grange can call her own. 
Hers was the shakiest rendering of the part we ever listened to. 
Worse than Madame La Grange was Madame Frezzolini (Zerlina), 
whose singing and acting seems mostly to be ruled by the gorgeous 
stiffness of her petticoats. And then poor Labocetta (Don ttavio), 
who had even less voice than usual, which means a good deal, consider- 
ing that generally he has no voice at all. Madame Strakosch partici- 
pated fully in this want of voice, not to speak of other deficiencies 
with regard to refined execution. Signor Rocco, as Leporello, was 
more acceptable than we expected he would be; but the Don Giovann 
of Signor Gassier was the dryest and most insigniiicant we ever saw 
He sang the best of all the performers, but such a lack of inspiration 
not only on bis part, but on the part of all in ¢his opera, we never 
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witnessed. It seemed as if everybody was as much impressed by the 
“hard times,” as probably most of the audience were. Evidently the 
beauties of Don Giovanni could not stand these times,” 

It is not often we find a critic so frank, impartial, and dis- 
regardful of persons. We believe we have seen representations 
of Don Giovanni to match ; but they never had such “justice” 
done them by reporters. 





A RUSSIAN’S OPINION OF OULIBISCHEW’S 
BOOK ON BEETHOVEN. 

(Translated from the original Russian literary supplement to the 
Moscow Newspaper, of the 25th, 27th, and 30th April, 1857.) 
(Continued from page 713.) 

Arter these remarks, a few solo sonatas, selected at will— 
the A major quintet (in the first violin part of which Herr 
Oulibischew, as he says, formerly achieved successes) and eight 
symphonies—are examined, in the first place to display the 
author’s skill in the feudleton style, in which he does Beethoven 
the honour to sympathise with him, (un hommage and Beethoven !) 
as he informs us in p. 252, and, in the second, especially and 
for ever, without any possible compromise, to pronounce the 
following sentence: “The good Beethoven is to be found only 
where he does not depart a hand’s breath from the rules of music 
laid down by Mozart, but the bad and detestable Beethoven, 
everywhere that he acts independently, and thus departs from 
real beauty, until, in the 9th petrasepe f the later sonatas, and, 
above all, in the chaotic, unintelligible later quartets, he arrives 
at such a pitch as to tread all the rules of art under his feet.” 

The contemptible character of the whole of the third, and no 
inconsiderable portion of the second style is the thesis, the essence 
of the book. Parallel with this fundamental idea is an attack 
upon all those who have hitherto explained Beethoven. To 
serve this last purpose, there is a difference enounced (pp. 299- 
313) between adepis and glossators (Pp. 313-335), without, how- 
ever, its being stated in what the difference consists, or why 
adepts and glossators are contemptible, and critics (the author 
calls himself a critique ordinaire) estimable people. 

For the purpose of proving that the works of Beethoven’s 
third period, especially the 9th Symphony and the later 
quartets, were produced in a state of madness, it struck the 
author it would be sufficient to show that we ought to look upon 
the critics who value these works, as themselves mad. 

In Germany, as we know, it is precisely these works that 
have more and more captivated the sympathy of artists. At 
the same time, especially since the eventful year 1848, peopfe in 
Germany, now and then, though only in isolated cases, connected 
the progress of art with Utopian political ideas. That these 
two facts should have occurred at about one and the same period, 
does not really prove any connection between them. We would 
remind Herr Oulibischew of the elementary books on logic, in 
which we read, as an example of a false conclusion: “ The stick 
is standing in the corner, therefore it rains!” How could Beet- 
hoven prevent people from connecting with his music things 
which cannot by any means be contained in it. We might here 
exclaim with Famustow, in our Gribojedeff's immortal comedy: 
“In order to get at the root of the evil, burn all the twigs.” 
But even Famustow appears to except musical publications. 

This commingling of the appreciation of the works of the 
third period with the Utopian political ideas broached in Ger- 
many, the author works out with a view of branding Beet- 
hoven’s last works. To this he adds the assertion: “ A Russian 
can only love the entire Beethoven from a wish to imitate the 
Germans!” 

The author thus distinguishes Beethoven’s various styles: 

1st Period.—Beethoven’s music here is perfectly beautiful and 
in accordance with rule, nearly approaching that of Mozart 
(1st Symphony, Septet, first 6 Quartets, the C major Quintet, 
and the Solo Sonatas, Op. 26, 27, 31). The genius of the artist, 
as yet untainted by ideas foreign to music, reaches its highest 
pitch (apogée) in his pianoforte and chamber music. 

2nd Period.—Beethoven mixes up in his compositions 
elements foreign to music, discords (!) and harmonic 
singularities. He no longer knows the limits of the traly 








beautiful, and disproportionately expands everything (the 
Eroica, the C minor and the Pastoral Symphony, the 4th, 7th, 
and 8th Symphony, the Quartets, Op. 59, and the Grand Solo 
Sonatas in A major, and F minor, Op. 53, 57). We meet, in 
this period, with Beethoven’s finest orchestral music, but on 
everyone of these compositions the brand of Cain (p. 160) is 
evident, in the shape of discords, and grammatical faults, 
which tear the ear to pieces (pp. 156-164). 

3rd Period—The musical elements are overpowered by the 
unmusical ones; far-fetched, strange ideas repel us more and 
more; the harmony and rhythm become more and more 
entangled; the duscords degenerate into the most crass 
mannerism, and the melody, dried up at its source, becomes a 
riddle. Such are the symptoms of the unexam; ? of genius, 
called the third style (pp. 164, 251, 269, 270). To this belong 
the 9th Symphony, the 2nd Mass, the last five Solo-Sonatas, 
and the last five Quartets. 

These three styles, corresponding with the different periods 
of Beethoven’s artistic career (1795-1804; 1804-1814; 1814- 
1827) are, we are further informed, mixed up even in the most 
different compositions to such an extent, that even in the third 
there occur gleams of light (called, in cases of madness, lucida 
intervalla), in which Beethoven is, as he was previously, really 
musical and correct, and reminds us of the beauties of Mozart's 
music, while, on the other hand, some of the productions of the 
Ist and 2nd style are sullied (entdchés) with symptoms of the 
3rd. What, in a word, is good in Beethoven, does not belong 
peculiarly to any one of the three styles, while, on the contrary, 
what is bad, strange, hard, harsh to the ear, dark, unintelligible, 
and unmusical, always belongs to, and is the fundamental cha- 
racteristic of the third style. The greater or less commingling of 
the 3rd style with the beautiful inspirations of the Ist, con- 
stitutes the 2nd or transitional style, which, for this reason, 
cannot be distinctly separated from the Ist and 3rd. 

At which ought we to be most astonished in these opinions, 
faithfully rendered, and which compose the very essence of the 
book? At the complete misunderstanding of the essential 
attributes of Beethoven’s music, or at the self-confidence, hardly 
credible at the present day, with which the author utters against 
Beethoven calumnies refuted by notorious facts? J¢ appears 
as though the book treated of things hitherto entirely unknown, 
and not of scores which are in every person’s hands / 

There may be readers who take the author at his word, and 
on whom his system of frightening people with hobgoblins will 
not fail to produce an impression; but there are others not 
afraid of making themselves acquainted with the entire Beet- 
hoven, even with those scores which appear to be so many 
dragons and ghosts (favourite expressions in the book) to the 
straggling followers of musical criticism at the age of twenty. 

Are musical compositionsand criticism to remain bound to 
what these gentlemen dreamily thought thirty years ago or more? 

The author compares Beethoven in his last woekn with an 
architect who builds houses with the roofs at the bottom, and 
with an artist who aay hands in the place of feet, and feet in 
the place of hands. He does not, however, prove these facts from 
Beethoven’s works. From the latter’s li e, Herr Oulibischew 
attempts to show that Beethoven must have gone mad (pp. 276, 
278) not that he really was so, in which case it is equally im- 

erative on him to inform us why such a state of things existed. 
here do we find feet instead of hands, and vice-versd—where 
do we find buildings with the roofs at the bottom? The monsters 
and the contempt evinced by Beethoven for all musical laws, 
should have been exemplified in actual musical notation. The 
book contains nineteen examples of the kind. But with the ex- 
ception of the last, they are taken not from the compositions of 
the first, but from the universally known and popular symphonies 
and sonatas of the second style. Works which every dilettante 
has heard innumerable times, works which have always entranced 
him, the Sinfonia Hroica, the B major, the C minor, the A major, 
and the Pastoral Symphony, works in which nothing contrary to 
harmony ever offended his ear, and in which he never saw 
dragons or ghosis, these works are cited as examples of 
Beethoven’s mental derangement. 
(To be continued.) 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF FELIX 
MENDELSSOHN. 
(From the Berlin “ Echo.”) 

Tue anniversary in honour of the master was celebrated this 
year on the 4th inst., by a performance of St. Paul, at the first 
concert of the Gustavus Adolphus Association. Stein’s Verein 
remains true to its noble custom, of solemnly marking, by the 
production of one of his most beautiful works, the day on which 
the great musician was unfortunately snatched from us at so 
early an age. The Veue Zeitung, speaking of Mendelssohn, says : 
That, far superior, in creative and plastic power, as well as in 
cultivated feeling and judgment, to all other composers since the 
time of Beethoven, he occupies the first place in one of those 
periods of art which generally precede a new and successful 
development, or a long cessation and complete exhaustion of 

roduction, In which of these two directions does our way 
ead ?—who shall decide this question? Is our age tuning the 
chords of its lyre for new melodies, or is it the low echoes of the 
old songs which we hear? Who can say? Mendelssohn’s 
works, romantic in substance and classical in form, decidedly 
bear the impress of an intermediate state of transition. Pos- 
sessing an artistic nature, as poetic as it was gentle, he sought 
refuge from the wants, the burden, and the contradictions of 
life in the world of dreams and of splendid brightness wihch his 
fancy created for him. The fairies and elves were propitious, 
and guarded their favourite from all contact with rough actuality. 
He displayed in his works the most precious treasures of head 
and heart ; the only thing in which he was wanting was that 
steady manliness and moral strength which alone are capable of 
struggling through and overcoming both internal and external 
antitheses. This deficiency does not appear to be merely acci- 
dental; it is rather a part of the most inward disposition 
of an age satiated with intellect and education, but wanting 
in character. The composer himself best knew his own 
failing, and, in consequence, was never tired of strength- 
ening his mind with the compositions of Bach, Handel, and 
Beethoven. He had learned from them the secrets of technical 
skill; with playful ease he mastered the most difficult musical 
forms, but he also strove to render himself more and more like, 
in earnest simplicity, and grandeur of conception, those masters 
for the comprehension and propagation of whose works no one 
had exerted himself so lovingly, so perseveringly, and so success- 
fully as he had. For the fact that Beethoven’s symphonies have 
become our daily bread, that Bach’s Passion of St. Matthew has 
been restored to the present age, we have to thank Men- 
delssohn. Like many of his predecessors, he, too, would have 
found his way back from the dim, magic realms of romanticism 
to that of reality, as light as day, had he not been snatched away 
from this world, in the very midst of active creativeness. In 
his last grand production, Z/ijah, the figures are far less waver- 
ing and undetermined, and the substance of the work far more 
objective than was the case in his former efforts. The extrava- 
gant pretensions and vain boastings of the newest school would 
scarcely have dared to assert themselves in opposition to such a 
superior artistic nature as his was. The present age feels his 
death to be a so much greater loss from the fact, that, on account 
of the purity of his aspirations, he was, above all, fitted to im- 
part form and expression to its most inward thoughts and 
feelings. Acts always get the better, to a certain point, of mere 
words, and, in spite of all our writing, talking, and criticising, 
the so-called Music of the Future will continue to play its part 
as long as the age is deficient in persons of more considerable 
productive talent. An equal, elegiac softness runs all through 
St. Paul. Christianity does not appear in it as an entranced 
ideal, throwing a subdued, mild light on a world without love or 
poetry. While Bach represented musically the innermost sense 
of the Evangelists, and Handel, above all, announced in tune 
the moral substance of their doctrine, Mendelssohn enters into 
an essentially sentimental relation to the subject. He is 
obliged to call in the aid of fancy and reflections to carry out a 
task, which presupposes the greatest co-operation of the heart, 
In consequence of his thoroughly modern education, the com- 
poser stands at an immeasurable distance from that naive piety 
and credulous confidence, whose moves and excites him 
to creation, Such a frame of mind does not, however, possess 











the energy to appropriate the true spirit of the text, and to 
awake it to new life by means of sound and tune, In vain does 
the genial musician employ all the rules of melody and harmony 
as well as the greatest delicacy in the instrumentation an 
management of the vocal parts. At first, he finds a steady 
support in the dramatic character of the subject, but afterwards, 
when the work moves on purely epic and lyrical ground, we 
perceive everywhere only a longing after expression that could 
be found at the living source of belief alone. How soon are we 
satiated with this abundance of euphony, of these sensations, 
indefinitely wavering upwards and downwards! How wistfully 
do we look back to the true-hearted simplicity of Handel’s 
choruses, or the rough earnestness of Bach’s melody !—The 
performance of Stern’s Verein gave evidence of the most careful 
and conscientious preparation. The chorus followed, with 
exemplary discipline, their intelligent and artistic conductor, 
and their execution united with material strength and fulness 
the utmost clearness and fire of expression. The solos were 
confided to Mesdames Koster, Jenny Meyer, Herren Mantius, 
and Krause—that is to say, to the best artists of whom our city 
can boast in this department of art. 

[A great deal of sense mixed up with a greater deal of non- 
sense.—Ep. M. W.] 





MR. CHARLES MATHEWS AT BOSTON. 

Tue impression which this accomplished comedian has made 
upon the public in Boston, seems to have been quite equal to 
that he produced at New York, notwithstanding the depressing 
influence of the money panic, which has completely checked the 
ordinary current of amusement, as well as business, throughout 
the union. The Boston Gazette, of the 4th of October, gives the 
following account of his engagement in that city :-—“* We are 
happy to see that this inimitable artist remains another week at 
the Boston Theatre, where he has delighted all who have escaped 
the pecuniary pressure which has reduced so many from affluence 
to a condition which requires strict economy, and prevents that 
enjoyment of amusements which is characteristic of our citizens, 
At any other time we know that such an artist would have filled 
even our large theatre, for it is not a vain boast to assert that 
we possess the taste to appreciate the exquisite neatness and 
unrivalled beauties of the style of acting of which Mr, Mathews 
is the great initiator and master. As it is, the audiences em- 
brace nightly our best critics, and those who are somewhat 
blasé in theatricals, and rarely sit a piece through, may be 
seen in their seats throughout the performance, a compliment to 
which Mr, Mathews which marks the decided impression he has 
made in this city. Years hence we shall probably speak of him 
as those of a former generation allude to his father, as one whose 
genius was apparent even in trifles, and whose accomplishments 
embraced every requisite which tends to make the true artist. 
We regret that he has visited us at such an unfortunate period 
for he would have found in a more auspicious day a welcome an 
an adieu which would have made his remembrance of a visit to 
Boston one of the most agreeable episodes of his eventful life. 
On Friday evening Mr. Charles Mathews had a fine bene- 
fit, and, on being called out, he spoke as follows :—*I 
cannot sufficiently thank you for the kind age, maa 
and support I have met with in the city of Boston, 
at a moment, too, when it was hardly to have been ex- 
pected that my appearance would meet with any attention 
whatever, so completely must the public mind have been occu- 
pied with more important matters, and I cannot but feel the 
more flattered by the compliment. I am somewhat unlucky in 
timing my visits to America. In 1838,some nineteen years ago, 
I first crossed the Atlantic, and popped upon a pecuniary crisis 
in New York, and now, in 18657, rie the luck to pop upon 
another. It seems as if my presence were doomed to bring a 
panic with it—(Great laughter)—but I am happy to find, at any 
rate, that it has not had the effect of ig ypc Pla out of the 
theatre. (Laughter and applause.) Indeed, ladies and gentle- 


men, I think the best thing you can do is to come into it as often 
as possible, and to divert your mind for an hour or two from the 
cares of real life. In times of difficulty, so far from its being an 


expensive luxury, the theatre is about the cheapest mode you 
can adopt of passing your leisure moments, (Laughter.) During 
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one of our hardest winters in London a poor man was observed 
almost every night, to the surprise of the money-taker, paying 
his threepence to the gallery of the Surrey Theatre. At last, 
out of curiosity, he got into conversation with him. ‘ How is 
it,’ said he, ‘that you, who appear to be a very poor man, can 
afford to come and pay your money here night after night, when 
one would think you had barely enough to keep life and soul 
together at home?’ ‘That’s it,’ said he, ‘I come here out of 
economy. (Laughter.) It’s the cheapest way I can spend my 
evening. At home I must burn fire and candle, and have some- 
thing to eat and drink for myself and friend, at an expense of 
two or three shillings, at the least, while here I get warmed, 
lighted, lodged, and amused, with plenty of good company around 
me, and all for threepence.’ There was philosophy in this, ladies 
and gentlemen, and I recommend it to your serious consideration. 
(Much laughter.) I trust, when next I have the pleasure of 
visiting you, that matters will all have come right again, and I 
hope, at all events, that I may carry away with me the con- 
viction that the success I have now met with has been sufficient 
to warrant me in the belief that you will be glad to see me 
again. (Loud applause.) Meanwhile, ladies and gentlemen, I 
assure you that 1am most grateful for your kind and hearty 
welcome.” (Long and continued applause.) 


CHORAL WORSHIP THE PRACTICE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Tux service of singing to God was soon started in the world; 
Moses, the first penman of Scripture, he both sung a song, and 
— a psalm, as we hinted before. In the Judges’ time, 

eborah and Barak sang a triumphant song, Judges v. 1, 2, etc, 
During the time of the Kings of Judah, the Levites sang the 
praises of God in the Sanctuary. A little before the captivity, 
we find the Church praising God in singing, Isaiah xxxv. 2, In 
the time of the Captivity, Israel did not forget the songs of Zion, 
though they were in Babylon, Psalm exxvi. 2. After their return 
from captivity, we soon find them return to this joyous service, 
Neh. vii.1: their long exile had not banished this duty. Towards 
the close of their prophets prophesying, the Church is again en- 

ed in this part of God’s worship, Zeph. iii. 15,17. In the 
ginning of the Christian Era, when the Gospel first made the 
world happy with its glorious shine, we find the Primitive 
Christians much taken up in this duty; Cyprian, in his 
Epistle to Donatus, adviseth, “that there may not be an hour of 
feasting without some heavenly grace, and let every sober feast 
be accompanied with singing of psalms.” And Crhysostom, in 
his Commentary on the 41st Psalm, admonishes all persons, 
“countrymen, mariners, weavers, etc., to sing psalms and spiritual 
songs.” Estius cries out, “Take notice of the custome of the 
Primitive Christians, who did not only sing psalms and hymns 
in their public assemblies, but in their private families,” Euse- 
bius relates that Plinius Secundus, in an Epistle he wrote to 
Trajan the emperor, makes mention that “The Christians of 
those times being gathered together before day, sang hymns and 
praises to Christ, as to a God.” This was about the year 98 
after the birth of our Saviour: those early and more pure times 
rejoiced in this duty. Nicephorus tells us that Chrysostom 
caused psalms to be sung for the suppression of the Arian 
heresy. And Ruffin witnesseth, that Basil commanded the 
—w to meet “for the pouring out of their prayers to God, and 
for singing of psalms to the Most High.” The worthy Junius 
informs us, that the Eastern Church, from the time the Sun of 
Righteousness arose in the East, did propagate the practice of 
singing of psalms to successive generations, And Paulinus 
testifies, that this practice overspread every province of the 
Western Church. Holy Ambrose so zealously pressed this duty 
of singing psalms, that he would not allow times of persecution 
to be a sufficient excuse for the neglect of it; but the Empress 
Justina raging against Ambrose, he commanded “the common 
people to lye in the church, and there sing psalms and hymns 
according to the practice of Oriental Christians, that they might 
not be sensible of their sorrows or tediousness.” And this 
custom prevailed in after times, and was scattered in other 
places, the churches in other parts imitating this worthy 
practice, This then was the genius of the primitive times, 

















In the middle times of the Church, Rabanus, Maurus, and 
Gregory the Great, mention this service with great approbation, 
and speak liberally of the practice of it. 

But since the Reformation, the universal practice of the re- 
formed churches en free suffrage to the duty of singing 
psalms ; and I need not cite Zanchy, etc., to give in their testi- 
mony, our judgments being best discovered by our practices. 

If singing be a duty (as most certainly it is), thou art bound 
to perform it in the best manner thou canst, and then others’ 
presence will not enfeeble thy comfort, nor invalidate th 
service: thou shalt have peace in thy own soul. Heathenis 
spectators (for so are wicked men at an ordinance) did not 
eclipse the glory of the martyrs: their stakes were hung with 
laurel notwithstanding. But it is observed by a worthy and 
learned man, “that all these objections arise from the ignorance 
of the nature, use, and ends of this blessed duty.” 

Let this check those who suspend and 5 sen this heavenly 
ordinance ; and this is an evil much to be deplored in our times. 
We may now walk in the streets on God’s holy day, and not 
hear the least noise of a psalm or spiritual song. It was, not 
long since, the wont of the Puritans, which were the most pre- 
cious Christians, to echo forth the praises of the great Jehovah 
in this duty, especially upon the Lord’s Day. Then there was a 
holy choir in their houses; their children were the little birds 
to sing the praises of the Creator; the servants likewise joining 
in the harmony to make up a fuller music. But, alas! now the 
voice of the bride, singing to her beloved, is not heard in the 
places of our abode; there is silence instead of singing, and 
prating instead of praising, frivolous discourses instead of joyous 
praises. It might teheve us to ponder, how much of heaven do 
we lose in neglecting this service? In singing psalms, we begin 
the work of heaven. In heaven we read of the song of Moses, 
and of the Lamb, Rev. xv. 3; and of a new song, Rev. xiv. 3. 
And the angels, though they have not tongues, yet they have 
voices to sing the praises of the Most High ; and therefore that: 
this heavenly service isso neglected and unexercised, is a lamen- 
tation, and shall be for a lamentation, Ezek. xix. 14. 

This likewise checks those who formalise in this duty, who 
act a part, not a duty; they make a noise and not music, and 
more provoke the eyes than please the ears of God. Heirome 
pathetically exclaims against those formalists: “We must not 
(saith he) act as players, who stretch their throats to accommo- 
date their tongues to the matter in hand; but we must sin 
psalms-as saints, praising God not only with our voice, but with . 
our heart, not only with a sweet voice, but with a melting heart. 
Bernard makes two conditions of grateful singing. 1. We must 
sing purely, minding what we sing, nor must we act or think 
anything besides; there must be no vain or vagrant thoughts; 
no dissonancy between the mind and the tongue. 2. We must 
sing strenuously, not idly, not sleepily, or perfangtorily; we 
must sing ex animo, most heartily and energetically.” 

[From a Sermon preached by Mr. Wells on the text—“ How to 
make melody in our hearts to God in singing of psalms” —published 
in the Cripplegate Lectures, 1676.] 





Mr. H. 0. Coopen—(From the “ Hra”)—Letters received at 
Bristol announce the return of this eminent violinist from Ame- 
rica, he having been compelled, in common with many another 
one who has played “first fiddle,” to succumb to the financial 
tempest which has spread so much monetary ruin in the States. 
Mr. Cooper had been received in New York with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and had arranged a provincial tour, which promised 
a profusion of fame and profit, when, lo! the commercial crisis 
came, and paralysed all industrial efforts. Nothing was left for 
him but to return to the chalk-white cliffs of his native Albion, 
there to remain, amidst tried friends and admirers, until other 
days and more promising times shall warrant his once again 
appealing to the people of the New World. 

Waxeriztp.—The first of the series of People’s Concerts took place 
in the Corn Exchange, on Friday evening, and was successful in every 

oint of view. The committee secured the services of Miss Walker, 


iss Newbound, and Mr. Hemi . The choruses were sung 
ae ge and Hodgson, H, Wilson, G, pte Ae 
, ote, 
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f baer EATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Under 

the management of Mr. Buckstone, Monday, Nov. 16, and during the week, 
the greatly successful comedy entitled AN UNEQUAL MATCH; written by Tom 
Taylor, Esq., and in which Miss Amy Sedgwick, Mrs Buckingham White, Mrs, E. 
Fitzwilliam, Miss Lavine, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Chippendale, Mr. W. Farren, Mr. 
Rogers, Mr. Clark, Mr. Braid and Mr. Compton will appear. After the a on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the farce of LEND ME FIVE SHILLINGS, 
in which Mr. Buckstone will sustain his original character of Mr. Golightly. On 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, after the comedy, by desire, BOX AND COX. 
Box, Mr. Buckstone; Cox, Mr. Compton. Concluding every evening with the 
popular Spanish Ballet, THE STAR OF ANDALUSIA, by Fanvy Wright and the 
Corps de Ballet. The new comedy to commence at 7 every evening. Stage- 
Manager, Mr. Chippendale. 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF “THE TEMPEST.” 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—On Monday and 
during the week, will} be presented Shakspere’s Play of THE TEMPEST; 
preceded by (first time) a new Farce, in one act, entitled A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


PERA BUFFA—ST. JAMESS THEATRE. 

This evening, are’ and Monday, November 14 and 16, in addition to 

the new opera of COLUMELLA (compressed into two acts), will be produced, for 

the first time, Donizetti’s comic opera, IL CAMPANELLO, in which Signor 

Ferrario will make his first appearance. Tuesduy next, November 17, will also be 

roduced, for the first time in this country. Ricci’s admired opera, CRISPINO E 

COMARE, with entirely now scenery and costumes, imported from Italy, and 

in which Signora Maria Tancioni, Signor de Giorgi, Signor Castelli, and Signor 

Giorgetti will make their first appearances in this country. IL BIRRAIO DI 

PRESTON is in active preparation. Subscriptions per month or season, as also 

private boxes, stalls, and tickets, may be securod at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 

a wi I se and at the Box Office, which is open daily, from 11 
till 5 o’clock. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—This evening, the 

performance will commence with A SUBTERFUGE ; after which the new 

comedy, LEADING STRINGS; toconclude with HEADS OR TAILS. Commence 
at half-past 7. 


b hg ts ROYAL, ADELPHI.—This evening, 
GREEN BUSHES; OR A HUNDRED YEARS AGO; to conclude with 
THE DRAPERY QUESTION; OR, WHO'S FOR INDIA? Commence at 7. 


REAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE.— 

An unparalleled series of successes at the People’s own Theatre. The 
gorgeous decorations excite the wonder and admiration of countless patrons 
Who nightly crowd within its walls, All pronounce the embelli<hments of this 
zolossal building to be the most unique and recherché—in fact, without a parallel 
in this great metropolis—MR. JAMES ANDERSON AND MISS ELSWORTHY 
EVERY EVENING. 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Supscriper is informed that Hummel’s air is generally known 
by the name of “ Tyrolienne with variations.” We never saw 
a printed copy of it. 

Mr. A. Beaur.— We cannot ane space in our columns for con- 
troversies with other journals. 

H. D.— Next week. 
P, P.—WNever, to the best of our remembrance. 
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THE English Opera at the Lyceum is going on prosperously 
—80 prosperously, indeed, that the friends of Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. Harrison may congratulatethem on a successwhich has 
surpassed expectation. Weare glad of this—not merely be- 
cause a new attempt to establish national opera on a sure 
footing is involved, but still more because the enterprise has 
been conducted in a really artistic manner. The directress 
and director—not satisfied with their own individual attrac- 
tion, which they had good reason to know would be consider- 
able—were resolved to provide everything in their power 
that should conduce to a really complete and efficient operatic 
spectacle, and in the course of their preparations did not 
neglect those highly important accessories, an efficient 
orchestra, an efficient chorus, and a conductor of talent and 
experience. The result has shown the wisdom of their 
policy. 

“Have you heen to the Lyceum ?”"—is the question of friend 





to friend in every social circle, in every club, in every tavern 
where theatres and music are familiar topics, -And this is 
quite as often coupled with—* What do you think of Alfred 
Mellon’s orchestra?” as with—“Is not Louisa Pyne a wonder?” 
Now, to musicians, and to genuine amateurs of music, this is 
the more gratifying, since it encourages the hope that, hence- 
forth, a national opera, with no attraction on the audience- 
side of the foot-lamps, will be regarded as an impossibility. 
The influence of the orchestra cannot be over estimated. 
The orchestra is the life of music, and as a contemporary has 
well said—“ the discipline of the lyrical stage is enforced 
from it.” Even the uninitiated among the audience, without 
being able to analyse their sensations—or without, per- 
haps, being aware of the true origin of much of the 
pleasure they have experienced—are inwardly im- 
pelled, by a sense of undisturbed satisfaction, to exclaim— 
at the end of an opera at the Lyceum—“ What a capital 
performance!” In endeavouring to retrace the sources 
of the gratification they have derived, they may refer 
exclusively to Miss Pyne’s execution of this bravura, 
Mr. Harrison’s reading of that ballad, Mr. Honey’s droll 
conception of some little part—etc. But, if interrogated, they 
will at the same time be unable to recall one single dull or 
tedious incident. The truth is, that everything has gone on 
well, whether the favorite singers were visible or not. The 
composer has had justice done to him from end to end ; 
and the meaning of his work, as a whole, has been thereby 
insensibly communicated to the laity, who know scarcely one 
note from another, just as much as to the learned, who could 
name the key in which every piece is written, and tell you 
what was the highest note sung by Miss Pyne, and what 
the lowest by Mr. Weiss. 

Thus, at the Lyceum, every ofe being innately satisfied, 
every one becomes tolerant. The connoisseur, no longer 
obliged to yawn over a sentimental ballad coarsely accom- 
panied, to wince beneath the infliction of a tortured finale or 
concerted piece, listens throughout with equanimity ; while 
the uninformed spectator—who likes tunes, and affects to 
understand nothing beyond them—is equally contented on 
his part. The intelligence of each is appealed to, and each 
responds approvingly. 

Then the stage discipline at the Lyceum is admirable. 
More powerful companies have been assembled frequently, 
but we cannot remember one working more zealously to- 
wards the attainment of that great requirement, which, 
under the name of “completeness,” accomplishes the highest 
aim of a musical performance. What do you think, reader, 
gives the greatest amount of trouble to a composer, and 
taxes his knowledge and invention to the utmost ? Certainly 
not the ballads and other solo airs, but the concerted music— 
the morgeaux Pensemble, choruses, and finales. On these he 
expends thrice the labour and ingenuity bestowed upon the 
others, and on these he founds his claims to consideration as a 
musician, Why then should he be foiled where he looks 
chiefly for honour and fame ? Why, where he has tried most 
to distinguish himself, should he be awarded the smallest 
measure of support? This is never the case in other arts. 
In dramatic representations, for example, the greatest sen- 
sation is produced by those scenes where the dramatist has 
soared the highest, and on which he restsa hope that his play 
may outlive the hour ; and why this should be exactly re- 
versed in performances where music, is the chief element of 
expression, it would puzzle the keenist sophist to explain. 

A strong conviction of such truths appears to inspire the 
management of the Lyceum; and for this reason we wish 
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well to the undertaking, and are inclined to think that the 
first stone of a “national opera” has at length been laid. If 
our belief turns out to be not ill-founded, Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison will be entitled to the esteem 
and gratitude of every true lover of music in the United 
Kingdom. 





Tue Olympic Theatre, though it has remained open, with- 
out interruption, since the government, in the early part of 
August, passed into the hands of the present managers, has for 
the last week or two reposed from the full performance of its 
functions, through the absence of Mr. Robson, who has been 
engaged on a provincial tour. He will return on Monday 
next, and then the house will be in its normal condition. 

Two distinct elements were brought together for the 
composition of the Olympic establishment in the form first 
presented by Mr. Wigan, and still maintained by the joint 
potentates, Messrs. Emden and Robson. Mr. Wigan had 
around him an aristocratic “connection,” ready to people 
his stalls, and applaud from his private boxes, and the 
glories of the old Olympic, as they shone in the days of 
Madame Vestris, were, doubtless, vivid in his mind. The 
Princess’s was (aud is) the fashionable house for tragedy 
and “history ;” but there still seemed an opening for 
a manager who would try to amuse the “genteel” 
patrons of that lighter sort of comedy, which is usually 
adapted from the French, or, at any rate, has its proto- 
type at the Gymnase. The gap left by Madame Vestris 
when, eighteen years ago, she quitted the Olympic for 
Covent Garden, had never been completely filled up, and 
fashionable individuals were often heard to regret that 
elegant and recherché little theatre in Wych-street, where 
everybody was amused and nobody was fatigued. “ When 
shall we have such a delightful little theatre again ?”—So 
sighed many young ladies (a little beyond their teens it must 
be confessed), and they went sighing on till the heart of Mr. 
Wigan was touched, and he re-opened a theatre on the very 
site of departed joys. 

Let it be remarked too, that the new edifice is a great 
deal better than the old one, which brightly as it shone 
during the reign of Madame Vestris concealed beneath its 
lustre the rotten carcase of an old ship, presented—as nautico- 
dramatic legends tell—by George III. to the elder Astley. 
(It may be observed, by way of digression, for the benefit 
of our less erudite readers, that “ Astley” is an ancient 
Phenician word signifying “W. Cooke.”) That fine old hull, 
having been reduced by time to the condition of touchwood, 
blazed up one fine evening to the astonishment of lordly 
Wych Street, and ashes marked the spot where Vestris had 
enchanted, and Liston had elicited the last laugh. However, 
many months had not elapsed before a solid brick mansion, 
thanks to the enterprise of Mr. Watts, rose in the place of the 
unsubstantial edifice. There are certain men who live to 
fulfil a particular mission, and then vanish. The admired poet 
Theodor Kérner wrote his patriotic songs, and then perished 
ina skirmish, Poor Mr. Watts built the present Olympic 
Theatre, and then But we need not record facts 
familiar to every reader. 

This good theatre was opened a few years ago by Mr. 
Wigan, in a style that might be regarded as an appeal to 
those who remembered immediately, or through the medium 
of tradition, the height of fashion which the Olympic had 
once attained. The scenery and costumes were all new, 
clean, and nice, the accommodation in the front of the house 





suited the wearers of spotless kids and costly cashmeres; 
and among the pieces played were some of the neatest and 
most finished works of Mr. Tom Taylor, himself the centre 
of a distinguished circle. 

Thus arose what may be called the “Wigan” element of 
the Olympic theatre. 

Now during the management of Mr. Farren, who took 
the Olympic after the retirement of Mr. Watts, and held it 
till Mr. Wigan commenced his reign, Mr. F. Robson made 
his first appearance at the West-end, and almost immediately 
took the town by storm, as an actor of original and most 
peculiar genius. So great, indeed, was the attractive power 
of the new artist, that the theatrical veteran under whose 
auspices he made his début began to find out that the house, 
which he had managed with varying success, had a fair 
chance of becoming lucrative, just as he was about to leave 
it. Thus, when Mr. Wigan took the theatre, he found 
Mr. Robson already planted on the boards as an established 
favourite. Such a boon as a new actor, who, by his in- 
dividual genius, could draw hundreds every night, was not 
to be lightly thrown away, and backed by the advice of 
judicious counsellors, Mr. Wigan retained Mr. Robson, who 
was and is the main attraction of the house. 

Thus the “Robson” element is wholly distinct in its 
origin from the other, and though Mr. Robson achieved some 
of his greatest successes in pieces in which Mr. Wigan like- 
wise took an important part, his reputation was chiefly main- 
tained by his performance in burlesque, to which he gave an 
entirely new aspect by the quasi-tragic peculiarity of his 
humor, and in réles de caractére, which reminded the spec- 
tators of the strong individuality of Bouffé. 

The retirement of Mr. Wigan from the theatre by no 
means changed its general character, Mr. Robson still re- 
mains the chief attraction, and when he is absent the dimi- 
nution in the audience is plainly visible, for even those among 
the public who especially patronise the light comedy 
department like to see the Robsonian pieces also, and are 
less ready in their attendance when one element of attrac- 
tiveness is presented without the other. On the other hand, 
the “Wigan” department, as we have called it, though 
weakened by the departure of the manager, still exists, repre- 
sented by the general company, at the head of whom should 
indubitably be placed the~beautiful-and accomplished Mrs. 
Stirling. To preserve the distinguished tone which the 
house has recently assumed, this latter department requires 
particular taste and judgment. Mr. Robson, a host in him- 
self, can take care of himself, but he cannot toil for an entire 
evening, and hence it is essential that an additional source of 
attraction should be provided. However, the maintenance of 
the establishment in its two capacities could not possibly be 
intrusted to better hands than those of Mr. Robson’s partner, 
the experienced Mr. W. 8. Emden. 





LivrRPoot.—Pzoriz’s Oonczrts.—The second concert at St. 
George’s-hall, on Saturday evening, though not so crowded as that of 
the previous week, was well attended. There was again a judiciously 
prepared programme, from which no deviations were made, the concert 
passing off with gratifying success. A trio by Madame Enderssohn, 
Mr. Millard, and Mr. Allan Irving, from the “ Attila” of Verdi, went 
well; Mr. Millard sang the aria, “Fra poco a me,” from Lucia, with 
spirit and accuracy; Miss Huddart won an enthusiastic burst of 
applause by her sweet rendering of “Savourneen Deelish ;” and Mr. 
Irving thoroughly took the audience by surprise by the nervous and 
stirring style in which he sang Loder’s famous ballad of “ The Outlaw ;” 
but the decided gem of the evening was Handel’s “ Let the bright 
seraphim,” deliciously sung by Madame Enderssohn, with an exquisite 
accompaniment on the grand organ by Mr. W. T, Best, 
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M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


Tur long-announced “morgeau de circonstance,” “The Indian 
Quadrille and Havelock’s Triumphal March,” from the pen of 
M. Jullien, was performed on Thursday night for the first time, 
in presence of a vast audience. The production of this new piece 
was admirably timed, the reports of the occupation of Delhi 
having been authenticated only the day previously, and the 
relief of the garrison of Lucknow from imminent danger having 
been received only a few hours. No wonder the performance 
took the semblance of a demonstration ; no wonder the public 
was wound up to a high pitch of enthusiasm; no wonder the 
success of the new composition was unequivocal. M. Jullien 
had provided everything which skill and judgment could sug- 
gest to ensure success, Circumstances, however, which he did not 
anticipate, served him materially. But independently of time and 
occasion, the “ Indian Quadrille” must have succeeded, since, in 
it M. Jullien has surpassed his previous efforts. To illustrate 
in the most forcible way possible, and swell out the pomp and 
circumstance of General Havelock’s march on Lucknow and 
the relief and occupation of that city by the British forces, 
M. Jullien found it necessary to strengthen his band by the 
addition of the drummers and fifers of three regiments of the 
Foot-guards—the Grenadier Guards, the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
and the Coldstream Guards—together with new levies of trom- 
bone-players, cymbalists, cannon-drums, or “tom-tom,” and 
Scottish bagpipes. Moreover, an efficient body of choristers 
was engaged, and, in short, nothing was left undone to give 
effect to the performance. 

The first four figures of the new quadrille illustrate some of 
the customs and amusements of the Hindoos. No. 1 opens with 
the “Taza-ba-taza,” or Brahmin hymn, which leads to the 
Military March of the Ghoorkahs, Mahrattas, and Sikhs. The 
latter has already been used with good effect by M. Jullien in 
the “Nepaulese Quadrille.” The Brahmin hymn was very 
effective, and the employment of the Indian drum in the March 
was admirably characteristic. No.2 leads off with the “Tim- 
bong-Boorong,” or Bird-song, and introduces the dance of the 
Bayadéres, which afforded excellent opportunity for the splendid 
solo playing of Messrs. De Folley, Pratten, and Viotti Collins. 
No. 3 illustrates the “ Goonong-Sahnang,” or Farewell Hymn 
to the Mountain, and the “ Tuppahs,” as played and danced in 
the procession of the Car of Juggernaut. The melody of the 
“Tuppahs” is strikingly original and is sure to become a 
favourite. No. 4 involves the “Song of the Muezzin,” or Call 

to Prayer, as sung from the tops of the mosques and minarets ; 
also the Danse Ritale of the Dervishes, the Elephant Driver’s 
Song, and the music and endless trill of the Snake Charmer. 
This figure is graphic and peculiar, and the various airs are 
blended with great felicity. The performance of the Snake- 
Charmer’s song on the oboe, by M. Lavigne, is quite wonderful. 
He sustains the trill for such a length of time as to puzzle the 
hearer as to the manner in which he renews his breath. No. 5 
represents the gathering and march of Havelock’s division; the 
assault of Delhi by another general; the capture and occupa- 
tion of that city; and the triumphant acclamations of the 
conquerors, concluding with “Rule Britannia” and “ God save 
the Queen.” The figure commences with a burst of the whole 
orchestra, which seemed to shake the very walls. The Ghoor- 
kah March is again employed, as signifying that the enemy are 
close at hand. The 64th and Madras fusiliers advance, and “ in 
the rear is suddenly perceived a cloud of dust.” Overpowered 
by numbers, the 64th and Fusiliers are about to give way, when 

presently, in the distance are heard the familiar and welcome 
sound of the bag-pipes; the bonnets of the Highlanders are seen 
through the dust, and the 78th advance with their regimental 
and national air, ‘The Campbells are coming,’” and the enemy 
of course, is annihilated, though they, too had their “ Camels a 
coming.” The Grand Triumphal March now succeeds. The 
entire orchestra bursts forth into a jubilant pwan, and while the 


chorus shouts at the utmost power of their voices the following 
lines ;— 








On, like a scourge 
Smiting the foe, 
Like Heaven’s bolt 
Swift he doth go ! 
Fierce to aven 
Treason and crime, 
Winning a name 
Deathless in time. 


Sing forth his praise! 
Let us proclaim 
Havelock’s brave deeds, 
Conquests and fame ! 
Sound, trumpets, drums ! 
Roar, cannons, roar ! 
Till echo’s voice 
Cease never more. 
On gallant band, 
Mighty, tho’ small, 
Follow your star, 
Conquer or fall! 
While nations love 
Valour to name, 
Glory shall sound 
Loudly your fame, 

In another part the brave troops are gathering round Delhi ; 
the rebels begin to despair; the assault is made; the city taken ; 
victory proclaimed. With a tremendous burst of enthusiasm 
the whole army breaks forth into shouts of “ Rule Britannia,” and 
“God save the Queen,”—although what the Navy had to do with 
the victory does not appear 

This morgeau is a Jullienesque masterpiece. The animation 
never flags for’ an instant, and the shock, hurry, noise, and 
uproar of battle are depicted with irresistible spirit. 

The reception given to the new quadrille was tremendous, 
and loud cries of “ encore for the Triumphal March” resounded 
through the house. The demonstration, however, was brought 
to a stand-still, when M. Jullien came forward, with the evident 
intention of addressing the audience. Everyone felt he had some- 
thing particular to communicate. “Ladies and gentlemen,”— 
said the maestro—“as we are honoured this evening by the 
presence of Lady Havelock, the wife of the distinguished 
General—that British Lion who has so nobly hunted down 
the Bengal tiger—I am sure you will be all as delighted as 
I am to know that she is among us. There is Lady Havelock !” 
He then pointed to a box on the first tier on the Queen’s side. 
The cheering which followed this announcement was deafen- 
ing. All eyes were directed towards the box indicated by 
M. Jullien, and Lady Havelock with her two daughters came to 
the front and gracefully bowed to the multitude. The scene 
was intensely exciting, but M. Jullien was determined that it 
should become still more so. He again appealed to the audience 
as follows:—“ Now, ladies and gentlemen! you shall join with 
me in three cheers for General Havelock. 1 will give the word, 
and you will all respond—‘ensemble.’ Now then—hip, hip, 
hurrah !” ‘The scene which followed defies description, Suffice 
it, the acclamations and gesticulations were redoubled ; and the 
Triumphal March was repeated and received with a perfect 
furore. Lady Havelock remained to the end, and hundreds 
waited without to give her a parting cheer as she left the theatre 
and entered her carriage. . 

No one who was present can forget this first night of the 
“Indian Quadrille” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, the reception 
awarded to it, the unexpected presence of the wife of him 
in whose honour it was composed, and her enthusiastic reception 
by the crowd that thronged every part of the building. 








Mr. Acutiar’s first réunion for the season took place at his 
residence on Wednesday evening. The rooms were well filled. 
Several amateurs and pupils of Mr. Aguilar took part in the 
bec pr Mr. Aguilar’s performances consisted of Beet- 

oven’s sonata in F (Op. 24), for piano and violin, with Herr 
Jansa, and two of his own compositions—a bolero, and 4 fantasia 
on airs from the Zraviata. Mr. Aguilar was greatly applauded 
after each. Herr Jansa, besides joining Mr. Aguilar in the 
sonata, played a solo of his own composition, Among the vocal 
pieces most entitled to notice from the clever way in which they 
were sting, we must mention a song composed by Mr. Waley, a 
duet from an almost forgotten opera of Donizetti, for soprano 
and bass, a song by Esser, and one by Cherubini, several duets 
and trios, and Rroart's “Dove sono;” and among the piano- 
forte Bee & romance com by Mr. Waley, » nocturne of 
Schulhoff, and Thalberg’s fantaisie on L’Hisir d’ Amore, all of 
which were received with approbation. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Tux “Saturday Concerts” recommenced last week with an 
audience of some 2,000, On the whole the programme was a 
good one :— 

1. Symphony No. 1 in D (first time of performance) Gounod. 

2, Scena—Miss Stabbach, “ Infelice” we .»» Mendelssohn. 

8. Concerto for pianoforte in HK flat, No. 5—Herr 

Pauer (first time of performance at these 

concerts) “" are ee aS .« Beethoven, 
4, Selection from “ Preciosa,” including song—“ Star 

of Eve”—Miss Stabbach, solos for oboe (Mr. 

Crozier), clarionet (Mr. Papé), and violoncello 

(M. Daubert). (The choruses arranged for the 

orchestra by Mr. Manns.) : eee vee 

5. Pianoforte solos—Herr Pauer— 

Campanella ene oes ets oe +.» Taubert, 
Tarantella oan <i wea nn «» Pauer. 

6. Songs—Miss Stabbach, “Bid me good bye,” 

“ Merrily, merrily over the snow” ,., +e Schlosser. 

7. Overture—“ The siege of Rochelle” _,., «» Balfe. 


Gounod’s symphony began the concert well. It contains 
plenty of reminiscences, but it is fresh, easy, and melodious 
throughout, and has also the merit (a greater one than many 
people will perhaps admit) of being short. 

err Pauer played admirably, and was nicely accompanied 
by the band. The two first movements of the concerto went 


Weber. 


Mr. Manns deserves the thanks of the Crystal Palace visitors, 
for making them acquainted with the selection from Preciosa. 
Music so new, and every way so charming, should be thoroughly 
welcome. He is also to be commended for not having taken 
any liberties with Weber’s score, in his arrangement. Miss 
Stabbach was in good voice, and evidently pleased her audience. 

The concert-room is more inclosed and more commodious, than 
last season, besides being otherwise improved, and, above all, 
better adapted for sound. The decorations of the orchestra are 

tty, as far as they go, but they might be more complete. 

owever, we suppose the directors are poor in these hard times. 
If they have money to spare, they ought to add a few more 
strings to the band, which is smaller, by a score, if our memory 
serves us, than it was in the summer. 

Miss Arabella Goddard is announced to perform Mozart’s 
Concerto in C minor at the next concert. 








OPERA BUFFA.—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Wueruer the broad operatic farce of the Italian stage will 
ever take the fancy of the English public may seem to many a 
matter of speculation. The lazzi of Pulcinella, the grimaces 
and contortions of the Southern clown, are so foreign to all our 
previous notions, that a little time may elapse before they are 
thoroughly relished in this country. In Naples the theatre of 
Punch is frequented by all classes, who enjoy the allusions to 
passing events, to the exclusion, of course, of political and 
religious subjects. Here a continuous fire of broad jokes is 
kept up, in the vulgar dialect of the country spoken by all classes 
to the detriment of the pure Italian idiom, and not unfrequently 
interrupted by the remarks of some wit among the audience. 
The excitement is thus sustained, and a cross-fire of repartee 
often the result of some allusion to the prevalent topics of 
interest. These elements of success are wanting among our- 
selves, and the management of the new Opera Buffa, in default 
of our sympathies for the exuberance of Neapolitan gesticulation, 
should be careful in the choice of sgocte. 

On Tuesday the opera Pe for the débat of the company was 
Columella, the music by Sig. Vicenzo Fioravanti, son of the cele- 
brated composer. We may as well state at once that its reception 
su: d our expectations. The public were well disposed, 
ton seemed to relish the performance, and if, as we are informed, 
the singers kept in reserve are still better than those who have 

y appeared, success may be fairly anticipated. Of the 
opera we cannot say much, not one-half of the music being the 
composition of Sig. Tioravanti, and much of it, including contri- 





butions from a variety of moderner pens, whose respective nibs 
need not be specified. The plot of the piece is very simple and 
may be sketched in a few lines, Aurelio and Elisa are in love 
with each other, but the former being obliged to go to Padua, 
his brother Alberto, who has also conceived an attachment for 
Elisa, resolves to win the lady at any cost, and forges a letter 
which goes to prove that Aurelio has married another. An 
underplot is also carried out between Stefanello, Alberto’s ser- 
vant, who attempts to win the affection of Serpina, waiting-maid 
of Elisa, to the exclusion of Columella, the valet of Aurelio, to 
whom she is affianced. Aurelio returns on the eve of the 
wedding between Alberto and Elisa, and goes mad. Struck 
with remorse Alberto confesses the trick he has played, and 
things are set right by the recovery of Aurelio and ultimate 
restoration to Elisa. 

The actors did their best to insure success, and, after the 
first act, went through their parts with much energy and spirit. 
The trio in the third act, for basses, was the great hit of the 
evening. It was famously sung by Signori Carrione, Castelli, 
and Galli, and was loudly and unanimously encored. Signor 
Carrione created infinite laughter in the mad-house scene, 
Signora Fumagalli has some pretensions as an artist, but her 
voice has suffered from oyerstraining, and she not unfrequently 
sings out of tune. Of the tenor, Signor Dordoni, we cannot say 
much that is favourable. His voice is unsteady, and, when 
forced, is disagreeable. He has nevertheless some good notes 
in his middle voice. We welcome Signor Colombo with pleasure. 
He possesses a full, expressive, and well-toned barytone 
voice. He produced a most favourable impression. He sang 
Mercadante’s air, “Ella piangea, la perfida,” from the opera 
I Normanni in Parigi, with much feeling. We shall be 
happy to hear him in a part better adapted to his powers, 
before we give a more decided opinion of his merits. Signor 
Carrione sang his part well, and acted it perfectly, and will 
no doubt, gain upon the public as they get more accustom 
to his st fe. On the second evening he abandoned the mask, 
though otherwise retaining the traditional costume of Pulcinella, 
Thus the play of his features could be seen: and, as his face is 
expressive, this was an advantage. Signori Galli and Castelli 
displayed a great deal of humour, and the latter is a good 
artist in every sense of the word. 

The orchestra, under the direction of Signor Randegger, went 
capitally, and the chorus was steady and efficient. On the whole, 
we consider that the new speculation has much claim to public 
attention, and is entitled to success. 

The following artistes will shortly appear :—Signore Tangioni, 
Cesarini, Dottini, and Tamburini; Signori Giorgetti, Dei Giorgi, 
and Ferrario. 








Hanover-square Rooms.—Mr. W.T. Wrighton gave a very 
pleasant concert on Wednesday evening in the above rooms. 
Lhe music was principally taken from his own ballad répertoire, 
which appears to be somewhat extensive, judging from the 
number of his songs advertised on the back of the books of the 
words, Mr. Wrighton had, as his coadjutors, Mrs. E. F. Inman, 
the vocalist, and Master Hine, a blind youth of thirteen, who 
played on the violin, penny whistle, and organ. Master Hine 
possesses great talent, but it should be fostered, not forced. His 
violin playing, while indicating real genius for the instrument, 
is very unfinished. Such capabilities as his are too valuable 
to be thrown away, and we fear the poor blind boy’s powers 
will be turned to no other account than money-making and 
speculation. We ong tie, since we hear he has been engaged 
to accompany Mr. Wrighton and Mrs, E. F. Inman on a pro- 
vincial tournée. Better far he should remain at home, and con 
tinue his studies with M. Sainton, whose pupil he is said to be. 
His performance on the organ was no less striking than his 
violin playing. He played the “Wedding March” from Men- 
delssohn’s A Midsummer Night's Dream, and produced a marked 
effect. The audience, in short, = everything he did, 
even when he played the penny whistle, which was a disgrace 
to the concert. Mrs. E, F. Inman, who has a nice voice, and 
sings +o spirit, was encored twice. The room was about 
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HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 


THE conjuring of modern times was never so closely assimilated 
to the magic we read of in the legends of Faustus, and such like 
specimens of wonderful literature, as by a new professor rejoicing 
in the outlandish name of Wiljalba Frikell, who, having per- 
formed before nearly all the Highnesses mentioned in the Gotha 
Almanac, deigned on Thursday night for the first time to enter- 
tain the general British public in the Hanover-square Rooms. 
Sensible of the honour thus conferred upon it, the public 
mustered extremely strong, and was, moreover, a very fashion- 
able and brilliant public. Let us add, that it was most graciously 
received. Instead of a miserable man, mournfully thrumming 
an ineffective piano, a whole band had been engaged for its 
recreation during the intervals of conjuring. 

Your modern pe generally seeks to dazzle the senses by 
the gorgeousness and glitter of his apparatus. If he borrows a 
sixpence for some miraculous purpose he plunges it into a golden 
vase two feet deep ; he encases a cotton pocket-handkerchief in 
a casket of silver. But when the dust thus thrown into the 
eyes—gold dust though it be—ceases to affect the judgment, the 
spectator, quietly refiecting on an evening full of prodigies, will 
begin to fancy that if he had a collection of vast boxes, bottles, 
and goblets, all armed with double bottoms, he might be able to 
transform a penny into a guinea-pig or a watch into a canary 
bird as well as the Merlin who has operated so strongly on his 
organs of veneration. 

Now, it is the peculiarity of Professor Wiljalba Frikell that 
he does not use any apparatus at all. His rising curtain, instead 
of displaying shelves piled with the magnificent gimcracks of 
nineteenth-century magic, reveals nothing but a table and a 
couple of chairs. A hat borrowed from a visitor will yield 120 
silver goblets at his command, will become whole after utter 
demolition, without any other envelope than a sheet of the 
coarsest brown paper, and, thus restored, will deliberately float 
up to the ceiling, and there remain fixed till it is summonsed 
down by the voice of the Professor. From a handkerchief ob- 
tained under similar circumstances, plumes of ostrich feathers 
will arise sufficient to stuff the Bed of Ware. An egg and a 
lemon are both exhibited, without any mysterious adjuncts, and 
in a trice the egg is gone, to reappear when the peel is removed 
from the fruit as its embedded core. In a word, Professor 

Frikell’s tricks are none of them mechanical, but are still per- 
formed by legerdemain in the strict sense of the term. A great 
deal of conjuring has been seen in this metropolis, but such a 
combination of astounding results with means apparently simple 
is altogether new to the London public. 


MR. H. OTTLEY’S LECTURE ON PAINTING. 


Tue first of a series of four lectures on Painters and Painting, 
Ancient and Modern, was delivered by Mr. Henry Ottley, on 
Wednesday evening, at the Marylebone Literary and Scientific 
Institution. Mr. Ottley had previously given a series of dis- 
courses in the same locality, in the spring, under the head of 
“ An Hour with the Old Masters.” The present lectures, uow- 
ever, have been modified, enlarged, and interspersed with more 
entertaining remarks and anecdotes than even formerly. In 
fact, Mr. Ottley has imparted to his new series greater interest 
for the general auditor, without in the least interfering with the 
artistic tendency of the lecture. He has studied deeply the old 
masters in the various schools of painting, and his observations 
are exceedingly shrewd and pertinent. Nothing can be more 
interesting, and indeed convincing, than his views and opinions 
of the Italian school, to which the first lecture is entirely devoted. 
The progress of the development of the art, from the times of 
the early masters, Giunta Pisano and Cimabue, down to Michael 
Angelo and Raffaele, is traced with a felicity which proves that 
Mr. Ottley is no less an enthusiast than a thinker, although he 
never allows his sensibility to run counter to his judgment. 
That he has his predilections for particular phases of the art, 
and for particular painters only, shows that he has founded his 
opinions on solid grounds, and that knowledge gives him 
confidence. 

The first lecture was listened to with extreme attention and 











interest by the audience, who were frequent in their demonstra- 
tions of applause when Mr.Ottley related some quaint anecdote, 
or, in his own peculiarly quaint, but not less effective manner, 
demolished some conventional absurdity. The grave part of the 
discourse was delivered with much earnestness, and could not 
fail to carry conviction to the minds of the hearers. 

The second lecture, also confined to the Italian school, is 
announced to take place on Wednesday next. 





Eprxzsurau, Nov. 10.—(From our Correspondent).—Last week 
Dr. Mark and his juvenile orchestra visited this city, and gave 
four concerts, which, I regret to say, were not very numerously 
attended. It is a spectacle of a most interesting nature to see 
this band of neat and happy looking little fellows performin, 
with so much energy and skill. No one can witness it unmoved. 
Nor are their performances to be despised in a musical point of 
view. The orchestra, of course, from the necessary disposition 
of the instruments, is wanting in balance, but the precision is 
admirable, and the solo parts are rendered with remarkable 
feeling. Master E, Sturge (cornet-d-pistons) rivals the best 
adult players; he is a perfect prodigy. Master Donovan (sax 
baritone) and Masters Berrd and J. Sturge (violin) are very 
promising. Whether or not there be any advantage in Dr. 
Mark’s system of instruction in comparison with others, his 
object is most praiseworthy, and he deserves great commen- 
dation for the results which he achieves with the material at his 
disposal, Would there were a Dr. Mark in every town and village. 

Last night a large audience assembled in the Music Hall at 
the first of two concerts given by Mr. Wm. Howard, one of our 
resident musicians. Besides an excellent orchestra and chorus, 
he had secured the services of the Misses Dolby, Mrs. W. Howard, 
Mr. Winn, the “ Vocal Union,” and M.Sainton. The programme 
was far too long, the first part consisting of the Stabat Mater of 
Rossini, and the second of fourteen miscellaneous pieces. The 
Stabat Mater may be considered a novelty here, and seemed. to 
give great satisfaction. The performance was very careful, and 
reflected much credit on M. Sainton, who is an excellent 
conductor. Under his béton both orchestra and chorus shewed 
commendable attention to those sadly neglected points, real 
“pianos” and “crescendos,” while the principals sang with 
taste, although the voices of some were hardly powerful enough. 
The best piece was “ Pia Mater,” by Mr. Winn and chorus, In 
the second part Miss Dolby was encored in Mr. Hullah’s ballad, 
“ Three p= en went sailing,” and also in “Bonnie Dundee,” 
which nevertheless had better be abandoned for a while. What 
shall I say of M. Sainton’s solo playing? J wrore was the inevit- 
able result. Mr. Howard (his pupil) in De Beriot’s “ concertante 
for two violins,” proved himself an accomplished performer, and 
a worthy coadjutor of his great master. Mrs, W. Howard (her 
second appearance in public) displayed a good method and con- 
siderable taste, but her voice lacks power and equality. The 
“Vocal Union ” made a sensation by their singing ; the ensemble 
would be perfect, if they had a basso profondo. The orchestra 
played two movements from the “Italian Symphony ” of Men- 
delssohn, and Weber’s overture, “The Ruler of the Spirits.’’ 
Messrs, Naiimann and C. J. Hargitt were at the pianoforte. 

The Messiah is to be given on Wednesday with the same 
performers. 

Grascow.—At the last Saturday Evening Concert there was a good 
attendance at the City Hall, and the performance was quite equal to 
those which have lately characterised these concerts. The company was 
the same as that which has appeared for the last two or three weeks, with 
the exception of Miss Emmeline Cole and Mr. Burns. A new company 
is announced for this evening, including Miss Aitken, late of the 
Theatre Royal, and Sig. José Maria de Silveira, a Portuguese minstrel, 
who will perform on the psaltero, an ancient instrument of the 
Hebrews. 

CaTHERINE Hayes’ Huspanp.—Our readers are aware that 
Miss Hayes, the singer, has recently married a Mr. Bushnells 
The New York Sunday Times says that he was her busines. 
manager in California and Australia, and that before he could 
marry her he was under the necessity of visiting this country 
and guecnting a divorce from his wife, which he accomplished 
quietly and without her knowing much about it, in Connecticut, 
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MEMOIR OF BARTLEMAN. 

JamMEs BarrieMan, the finest and most intellectual bass- 
singer of his own, or indeed any other time, was educated as a 
chorister in St. Peter’s, Westminster, under the celebrated Dr, 
Cooke, and maintained his place before the public in the Ancient 
and Vocal Concerts, of which latter he was, together with 
Messrs, Knyvett, Harrison, Vaughan, and Greatorex (the con- 
ductor), one of the original proprietors, as well as at the Lent 
oratorios, and all private concerts, for a period of nearly thirty 
years. Bartleman was a man of an original and enthusiastic 
cast of mind, which undoubtedly would have enabled him to excel 
in any walk of art he undertook. By his powerful talent he con- 
tributedto keep alive the passion for Purcell’sand Handel’s music, 
music, which at that time together with the great Italian masters, 
Pergolesi, Jomelli, &c., almost exclusively enjoyed the favour of 
the musical public. With alow barytone voice not of great power, 
not remarkable either for sweetness or roundness of tone, this 
highly-gifted singer produced effects by mental energy and a just 
conception of thecharacters he forthetime represented in hissongs, 
that made a lasting impression upon his auditors. His style was 
at once bold, commanding, and illuminated whatever it glanced 
upon. With a fancy lively to an extreme degree, and a chast- 
tened temperance which he derived from his education in the 
church, the dramatic effect, visible in all his efforts, was refined 
and rendered fit for the more polished singing of the chamber 
and concert room. The songs he made his own were, “O ruddier 
than the cherry,” in Acis and Galatea, which, before he sung it, 
was always considered a rude and unmanageable composition : 
those who had the good fortune to hear him, cannot, even at this 
distance of time, forget the highly dramatic and spirited manner 
in which he delivered that remarkable song. “ Thus saith the 
Lord to Cyrus his anointed” was another of his chef-d’ewvres ; 
here the magnificent conception of his author kept alive the in- 
terest to the very last note of the song. But, perhaps, his 
greatest triumph was in Purcell’s music ; the enormously difficult 
phrases of “Let the dreadful engines of eternal will” he so 
alternately elevated and subdued, according to the sentiment so 
powerfully embodied by our native composer, blending the 
several gradations of passion with delicacy and precision, while, 
at the same time, his whole strength was tasked to the utmost, 
that the effect upon the auditor, it is no exaggeration to say, was 
perfectly astounding. 

The frost scene in King Arthur was another of those pieces in 
which his just and bold conception of the dramatic effect which 
ought to attend the Cold Genius— 

“ Rising unwillingly and slow, 
From beds of everlasting snow.” 

produced a freezing sensation on the hearer. His tremulous 
tones seemed actually to issue from some ice-bound cavern 
where lay the shivering slumbering Genius. If Bartleman ha 
sung this on the stage, it would have been referred to as one of 
those efforts of his art that would have taken rank with Pasta’s 
personification of Medea; for nu one who knew him could doubt 
that his acting would have been as fine as his singing. 

Dr. Callcott, one of the first glee writers of his day, was a 
personal friend of Bartleman, and wrote for him “ Angel of life,” 
“These as they change,” and one or two other songs now for- 
gotten, which, in his hands, retained their places in public esti- 
mation for many years. The glees, “Peace to the souls of the 
heroes,” “Who comes so dark,” “Red cross knight,” all owed 
their great success principally to Bartleman’s singing ; although 
due merit must be accorded to the vocal party who constantly 

with him, and contributed to the unity of effect so indis- 
pensable to this style of vocal composition, as yet unrivalled by 
foreign composers. Horsley’s fine glee, “Cold is Cadwallo’s 
tongue,” was another of this mentally-gifted singer’s favourite 
specimens, exhibiting the power obtained by superior reading 
of his poetry. For him Stevens composed “Some of my heroes 
are low,” a work conceived in the true Ossianic spirit of the 

oem. 

F There is another fine glee now seldom or ever heard, “ Mona 
on Snowdon calls,” written by Dr. Crotch, in which both ex- 
pression and effect were considerably enhanced by the superior 
style in which Bartleman led the principal bass part. 





As, in point of science, few singers ever attained to the know 
ledge he possessed of the business of an orchestra, in drilling and 
training the vocalists for the madrigals and other full vocal 
pieces, then forming the principal attraction as concerted music 
at the original vocal and other concerts, it might be imagined 
that in singing the more simple style of English ballads Bartleman 
would not succeed, because of the danger arising, as the vulgar 
suppose, from too much learning; but, haply, such was not the 
case ; for, among others, in the pure and beautiful little song 
written by Robert Cooke, “ Farewell to the nymph of my heart,” 
the utter abandonment of grief from constant separation was 
so strongly portrayed by the singer, that we well remember on 
one occasion several ladies were taken out fainting from the 
concert room at the close of the song. Neither time nor space 
will allow of our enumerating all the beauties that this eminent 
artist created; neither should we condescend, but with the 
utmost contempt, to notice the party formed against him in his 
latter days of public exertion, at the head of which was a pro- 
vincial critic, who prided himself upon discovering the mare's 
nest that Bartleman had faults in his singing! Now his greatest 
admirers never denied this fact, which applies equally, as a blot 
of human imperfection, to most of the test men who ever 
lived; and without the malice which swayed the aforesaid 
narrow-minded and self-sufficient person, candour will readily 
acknowledge what these faults were—too great a breadth in 
pronunciation upon certain words—maan, for man; luard, for 
lord, &c. ; and too great a propensity to open the mouth in the 
contrary manner to what the Italians term “bocca ri ‘ys 
These errors, if persons came purposely to watch for them, were 
easily discovered. In the same manner, in viewing one of 
Claude’s pictures, we may notice how inferior are his oxen and 
sheep to all other parts of his landscape ; but we contend that 
these by no means destroy that great master’s productions as 
works of high art. So Bartleman’s faults were ao wes. | all 
unprejudiced Lge: when he was singing. They only heard his 
energetic style, his bold conception of his author, his complete 
identification with both poet and composer, and the unabating 
spirit which carried him on, even while suffering the severest tor- 
ture from a painful internal disorder which afflicted him for years, 
exercising his great talents, and keeping the English professors 
together by his zeal and attainments, as well as by his integrity 
and kindness to all who required either advice or assistance 
from him. At his death the lish singers might well droop, 
for they have never recovered the shock. Hitherto there has 
appeared no master-mind with the knowledge, spirit, and skill, 
such as he possessed, to lead them on to confront the hosts of 
foreign importations, with which the metropolis is deluged. 
Fashion, rivalry, and prejudice, are combined to destroy the once 
compacted mass of British talent, and instead of the estimation 
in which they were then, and might now be held by proper 
management, the demon Intrigue, who “rides on the whirlwind 
and directs the storm,” is gradually undermining their best ——— 
and doing all that in such power lies, to dissipate energies an 
ability which, if gathered together an properly regulated, would 
convince the public that there is as much talent, as many fine 
voices, as good conductors, and as clever composers now in 
England as in any country in the world. 

Returning to the subject of this brief memoir, it does not 
appear that any particular incident occurred in his life of 
alternate suffering and study, that could interest the reader, 
excepting one, which showed his independent spirit. 

During a rehearsal at the Ancient Concerts, Lord Darnley (a 
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another note there again ; and it was only by the mediation of 
friends who persuaded my lord to make the amende honorable, 
which, after a week had clear he did in a very handsome and 
satisfactory manner. In this little fracas was exhibited the 
value this great singer set upon his own exertions; and although 
on the score of politeness, perhaps, the action is not to be imi- 
tated, still it served to show how powerless are even rank, 
wealth, and influence, against determined talent, energy, and 
consummate skill; for had he then left the Ancient Concerts, 
they must have dwindled into utter insignificance for want of 
his powerful aid. 

It is not known that Bartleman ever composed either song or 
glee. He was a good performer on the violoncello, and possessed 
a large and valuable library of music, which after his decease 
was sold by auction, and the respectable auctioneer ran away 
with the proceeds, which thus became lost to his two sisters who 
survived him, 

In summing up the merits of this great English singer, we 
oy Ag A that the chief points he made were a poetical reading 
of his author, without affectation or bombast, a never-tiring 
energy of style, resulting from his strong feeling of the situation 
in which the person represented was supposed to be placed, and 
to which the mere musical notes were always rendered subser- 
vient, both in time and style, a true devotional sense of the high 
class of composition he spent the greater part of his life in illus- 
trating, and a determination always to support the interests of 
his art, and of his brother professors to the utmost. 








Mr. ToHomas’s Concerts aT LIVERPOOL.—Our townsman, Mr. E. W. 
Thomas, is again catering for the gratification of his musical friends, 
this being the fifth season during which he has given concerts in 
Liverpool. The first concert took place on Monday evening, when 
Mr. Thomas was honoured by the presence of a large and highly 
respectable audience. In the selection of the band the same care and 
discrimination have been exercised as on former occasions, none but 
artistes of first-rate talent being employed. That charming vocalist, 
Miss Louisa Vinning, introduces each night some of her popular 
songs, and proves herself worthy of the high position she has attained 
in that profession to which her attention has been devoted. As 
regards the band, we cannot speak in too high terms of commen- 
dation. It is now more complete than ever, many additions having 
been made in various departments. Amongst the old favourites 
we recognise Mr. Baetens, Mr. Lidel, Mr. Percival, and Mr. 
Rochester, and to these have been added Mr. Maycock, a cele- 
brated clarionet player; Mr. Alfred Nicholson, oboe; Signor Raspi, 
bassoon; and Mr. G. H. Davies, one of the first cornet players 
of the-present day. Never has such an excellent band been heard in 
Liverpool, whether as regards its extent or the talent of the respective 
members of which it is composed. Every care is exercised in the 
selection of the music, so as to furnish each night an attractive and 
acceptable programme. A morning performance took place on Wed- 
nesday, and another will take place to day. We cannot but express a 
hope that this effort of Mr. Thomas to give the public of Liverpool 
the advantage of hearing first-class music, at a comparatively trifling 
charge, will be remunerative to the talented and spirited projector.— 
Liverpool Mercury. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
HOABSENESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE, 


4 IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced by the use of Wilkinson, Bridge end Co.’s BRONCHIO-THORACIC 
— prepared from a receipt of one of the most eminent Physicians of 

e day. 

They are especially useful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Clergymen, 
Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and, as a general Cough Lozenge, une uualled. y: 

Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s, oe 2s. 6d.; also in tins, at 4s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 20s. each, by Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co., Chemists, at Bridge’s celebrated 
Sarsaparilla, and Ginger and Camomile Depdt, 270, Regent-street, London, W,. 


s] 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS A CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 
THE CURE OF BOWEL AND LIVER COMPLAINTS.—To cleanse the 
blood and purify the fluids is all that is required to keep the system in a sound 
and healthy state; these are effected by a steady perseverance in the use of 
Holloway’s Pills, which cannot be said of any other medicine ever placed before the 
— By recourse to their use the afflicted are soon blessed with a return of 
ealth, strength, and cheerfulness, when they have been considered beyond human 
aid.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s 
Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; iy 

A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 

















“ PD OSSINTS CHARITY,” arranged for the Pianoforte by 
Nordmann, 8s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 








A TRAVIATA VALSE, by Montaene.—The only 
popular Valse on this celebrated Spee. Second edition, illustrated in 
colours, 4s. Band parts, 5s. Boosey and 8, 28, Holles-street. 


" HO SHALL BE FAIREST,’—New Ballad, by 


Charles Mackay and Frank Mori. Sung with remarkable sucogss by 
Sims Reeves. Price 2s, 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


“TMMHE MAUD VALSE,” by Laurent, performed before 

the Queen, at the Ball given wee Prussian Ambassador ; also performed 
twice at Her Majesty’s last State 1, and, at the request of her Majesty, 
frequently repeated during the evening. 

“If proof were wanting that even the sentimental songs of Balfe—ow: to 
their peculiarly tuneful character—might successfully be turned into dance we | 
M. Laurent would have supplied it in this very pleasing waltz, which is found 
upon the universally popular (thanks to Mr. Sims Reeves) ‘Come into the garden, 
Maud.’”—Musieal World. / 

Price 4s., beautifully illustrated in colours. 


BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Hollee-street, London, 
GREAT WORKS AT SMALL PRICES, 


Arion. Collection of German Part Songs. 10 vols.(small) ., 488. 
André’s Theory of Music (German). 4 vols. ee oe «- 468. 
Arne’s (Dr.) Artaxerxes, Boards ah es o¢ oe ee 26s. 
Baillots’ Complete method for the Violin, in German and French. 
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Beethoven’s Fidelio. Instrumental Score .. se 
Beethoven.—Thematic Catalogue of all his Works .. 
Bach, J. 8., Exercises for Piano, 6mo. <a ee 
Bach, J. 8, L’Artde Fugue ., ee ee me 
Bach, J. 8., Two Manuals and Oblig. Pedal ois 
Brevul’s Method for the Violoncello, thick vol. ee 
Berriguer’s —— Method for the Flute.. ee ee oe ORs, 
Charon and Fiochi, Principes d’ Accompagnement. French text, Tk 
vol. aa a “2 he ee ee re a oe 
Choralist (The), a Collection of Psalms and Chants for four voices. In 
four separate vols. Dub! ae oe . oe . 
Dotzauer’s Method for the Violoncello, in French .. op <- 18s, 
Drouet’s Complete School for the Flute, in French .. ee oe «6B. 
Drouet’s 100 Studies for Flute, Book 2.. as io we <6 20s, 
Verto, Allgemeine Geschichte der Musik. 2 vols., 4to. plates, —— 
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Gerber, Neues Historich-Biographisches Lexicon der Tonkunstler. 
4 vols. 8vo, 1812 - a PF ee oe oe se 458. 
Haydn’s a. In full score. 8vo. Nos. to4..  ..- 68, each 
Haydn’s Violin Quartets. 4 vols. ee ee os ne ee #9 
Hugotand Wunderlich. Method for the Flute in French and German 20s, 
Hummel’s Pianoforte School. Boards oe oe ee ‘en 63s. 
Lemoine’s Pianoforte Method, in French be ae oé ee 
Liszt’s Soirées Musicales de Rossini, pour le piano, Boards. .. 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah a9 ee ee e oe e oe 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise (Lobgesang) Pe ae 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer-Night’s Dream se ee oe 
Mendelssohn’s Athalie ., oe ee oe ee ee oe 
Muntzberger, Method for Violoncello .. oe ee ee ee 
Mozart’s idomeneo, full score .. ae 26 ee oe oe 60s. 
Mozart’s Violin Quintetts, Quartetts, and Trios, 5 vols. (Paris) 7 10s, 
Musard on Composition .. ee ee ee ee ee ee 80s. 
Panseron’s Works. All the principal Solfeggi and Methods at one-third 
the published prices. 
Ravina, Etudes Caracteristiques, French edition .. ee o- 208. 
Rudolphe’s Solfeggi .. Bs ee oe oe ee se 15s. 
Ronconi,—12 Vocalises for Baritone .. be 7m oe « 18s. 
Twenty-five Celebrated Songs, from the popular operas, &c., for soprano 
voice, with French or Italian words, 8vo. .. oe oun oc Sak 
Rossini’s Taucredi, full score rh a - 
Rossini’s Demetrio e Polibio. MS. 2 vols. ys ee 
Rossini’s Elizabetta Regina d’Inghilterra, MS, 2vols .. 
Stiidler.—Delivery of Jerusalem. Grand Oratorio. German words 
Weber’s Theory of Music, German - « 
81s, 6d. 
40s, 
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Weber’s Theory of Music, English. (Cocks.)° -. =. 
Winter, Méthode de Chant, Italian, French, and German .. ee 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 
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LADIES AVOID TIGHT LACING, AND TRY WILLIAM CAREEI/S 
a. d, 
Elastic Coutil Winter Bodices (fastening in front) ........ 
Self-lacing patent front-fastening Corsets .. oe 
Family and Nursing Stays (self-adjusting) 
Paris Wove Stays (all sizes) . 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. C. 


WILLIAM CARTER INFORMS THE PUBLIC 
His Stock of Aberdeen and Perth Linsey-Woolsey Winter Petticoats are now 
complete. 


8. 
Aberdeen and Perth Linsey-Woolsey Petticoats ....-+++++ 1 
Quilted Santilla Australian Wool Petticoats .. cone l 
Ladies Quilted Saltaire Lustre Petticoats .. 15 
Ladies wong Satin coats 


Ad LLIAM CARTER, 
N.B.—Engravings of the athe or Wholesale Lists, free. 
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EWER AND CO.’S PIANOFORTE ALBUM 
FOR 1858. 
Just Published. 


This Album is the most superb ever published in this country, and it 
contains the following :— 
1,—MENDELSSOHN, Fac-simile of an hitherto unpublished Presto. 
2.—GEORGE FESCA, Grand Polonaise Triomphale. 
8.—CHARLES EVERS, Andante con moto, 
4.—FRANZ ABT, Un doux Souvenir. 
5.—H. BERENS, Idylle, Op. 84. 
6.—E. D. WAGNER, Campanella. 
7.—H. A. WOLLENHADPT, Polka Etude. 
8.—R. SCHUMANN, Romance. 
9.—C. SOHNABEL, Une Réverie. 
10.—CHARLES MAYER, Novellette. 
11.—W. KRUGER, Chanson du Soldat, Op. 48. 
12—C. G. LICKL, Elégie. 
13.—A, RUBINSTEIN, Barcarole, Op. 30. 
14.—JUL. VON KOLB, La Najade. 
15.—FRANZ LISZT, Consolation, 
16.—H. A. WOLLENHAUPT, Chant sans paroles. 
17.—0, ECKERT, Impromptu. 
18.—STEPHEN HELLER, Aubade. 
19.—H. SCHONCHEN, La Fleurette. 
20.—H. A. WOLLENHAUPT, Nocturne. 
21.—A. LANNER, Pensez 3 moi, Impromptu Polka. 
22.—W. TAUBERT, Canzonetta. 
23.—A. JUNGMANN, Le Répos. Nocturne. 
24.—FRANCESCO BERGER, Sérénade, 
25.—R. WILLMERS, Pour Prendre Congé. Valse Sentimentale, 
26.—GEORGE FESCA, Au Revoir, Galop brillante, 
Splendidly bound, price 15s, sent free. Early orders solicited. 








EWER AND CO., 390, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 





SECOND SERIES 


or 


GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER, 


TRANSORIBED FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


BY 


ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 








These Pieces, founded on the most popular of the ‘‘ People’s Songs” of Germany, 
are published in continuation of the six German Volkslieder by Mr. Gollmick, 
which have acquired such great popularity. 


1,—Fidolin aN 06 ee ee 

2.—Mein schatzerl ist hitbsch ‘Oty ohm is fair) 

8.—Abschied (Farewell) .. ee ee oe 
4.—Mein schatz ist ein reiter (My lover is a a soldier) 
5.—Das zerbroschene ringlein (The broken hes 
6.—Soldatenlied (Soldier’s song) . 


NEW MORCEAUX DE SALON, 
BY ADOLPH GOLLMIOK. 


1,—Faniska, pensée fugitive 
2.—Réverie Amoreuse se ° 
3.—La ci darem, transcription .. 
4.—The Dripping Well ee e 





BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 





‘SOLOS FOR THE VIOLIN. 


P, SAINTON, 
Premier Concerto, Op. 9, with accompaniment for Piano oa 
Orchestra . - 
Théme Italien varié, Op. 10, with accompaniment for a “of 


Ore . 9 
Fantaisie sur la romance favorite, “Die Fahnenwacht,” Op rie with accom- 
sniment for Piano 
e sur la romance 3 favorite, “Die Fabnenwacht,” Op. 1, with accom= 
voor nest for Orches a 
Fantaisie sur ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia, » Op. 12, with accompaniment for Piano |. 6 
Orchestra 12 
Souvenirs de “La Fille du Régiment,” Op. 13, with accompaniment for 
ial 4 
way oh de “La Fille du Régiment,” Op. 13, “with ‘accompaniment for 
rchestra ee - 12 
Air Montagnard, fantaisie, Op. “14, with accompaniment for Piano °. 
Orchestra 


Solo de Concert, Op. 16, with ‘accompaniment for teae-s ar 
Rondo—Mazurka, Op. 17, with accompaniment for Piano... 

Orchestra... 
Tarentelle, Op. 20, with accompaniment for Piano oe ee 


SOLOS FOR VIOLONCELLO. 


ALFRED PIATTI. 
Introduction et variations sur un théme de “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 


0; with accompaniment for Piano 

Un Pritre, théme original varié a ; ” 
Passetemps Sentimental, chant réiicus ‘romance ét litanie “de 

Schubert, Op. 4 ‘, with accompaniment for Piano 
Souvenir del’opéra “La Sonnambula” Op. 
Mazurka sentimentale .. .. Op. é 
Les Fiancés, petit caprice 
Airs Baskyrs, scherzo 


Souvenirs de Vopéra, “T Puritani” 
_—— et caprice, fantaisie .. ip. 10 
La Suédoise, caprice sur deux airs nationaux, Suédois, Op. 
paniment for Piano .. ° 
Divertissement sur un air Napolitain, “Op. 13, with accompaniment for Piano 
—— de “Linda di roe oP ese 


Fan’ 
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Trois airs Russes variés, . es eo \ ‘ he 
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G. PAQ 
Fantaisie élégante, sur “‘ La Traviata,” Op. 10, with accompaniment for Piano 
Transcription de ‘‘Le Lac,” de Niedermeyer’ a 8 6 


G. A. “OSBORNE. 
L’Adicu, impromptu, with accompaniment for Piano .. 





SCHOTT & CO, 159, REGENT STREET, W. 





MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA. 
OOSEY AND SONS have in Stock above One Hundred 


Popular Valses and Galops, by Strauss, Lanner, and —— which are 
offered to the trade and profession at 3s. 6d. each, the published prices being from 
7s. to 12s, each set. 

Boosey and Sons have published several additions to their Orchestral Journal, 
by Mellon, Gungl, Gollmick, Laurent, and Marriott, A very liberal discount is 
given to the trade and profession on this work, especially on orders for twenty- 

ve numbers, 24 and_28, Holles-street. October 31. 





AN ATLAS GRATIS WITH THE DISPATCH. 


OX AND AFTER SUNDAY, OCTOBER 4th, 1857, 

each Copy of the DISPATCH will be scoompanied with a Coloured Mar, 
or the Pian of Dey Town, so as to furnish to each Subscriber, GRATIS, a 
most Comprehensive, Complete, and useful A’ 

The size of the Engravings will be that of one page of the Newspaper, Six 
Maps and two Plans, in each year, will be of double the size. 

It is hoped, in the course of a short time, that the DISPATCH ATLAS will 
contain more names and positions of places than any rs tion of 
the kind. The counties will be given caprstels, anh, wa 
Within the first four months, Inpra will more 
delineated, in a Series of Ning Maps, than in any British Atlee ‘ation 

The names of the artists ts will be the best guarantee for perfect accuracy 
Pry ings wil, will be in pein te highest style of art, involving a cost of MANY 1 HOU. 


Mechanics’  Suatineben Educational Establishments, Hotels, Reading-rooms, and 
cane Houses will, in possessing the Dispatcn ATLAS, be supplied with a daily 


"ahe Di DISPATCH ATLAS will be forwarded gratis with the Paper at the usual 
Me Pridey copy, or 6d. stamped. 
Lae a Edition may be received in the most distant parts of the 
tem on "saturday 


ice, 189, Flaveneky Le Dat on. 





THE NEW ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM. 


THE LAST PATENT—(TAKEN OUT IN JULY, 1857). 
THE COMPLETE OR DRAWING-ROOM MODEL: 


THE most important of all improvements has just been added to the Harmonium, by which the tone of the instrument is 
enriched, and made as soft as possible, without the loss of power: it enables any pianoforte player at once to play with expression, 
and without any of the difficulty attending the use of the old Expression Stop. Every instrument made under this patent can be 
played with perfect expression, even without its being necessary for the performer himself to supply the wind. A handle is 
attached, enabling any one to take this labour from the performer, which is found at times a fatigue to ladies, A Perfect 
Diminuendo and Crescendo is attained with ease, by the use of what may be termed a knee-swell. The bass can be perfectly 
subdued, and the treble increased, or vice versd, as the music may require; but beyond this, every single note can be increased or 


diminished with the greatest facility. 


The drawback to— 
THE HARMONIUM FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM 
has hitherto been, that without great skill and practice on the part of the performer, it was extremely difficult to subdue the tone 
sufficiently, and the character pee was too reedy. 
THE NATURAL TONE OF THE DRAwING-RooM MODEL IS SOFT AND SWEET, and greater power is obtained at will by the use of 
the knee-swell, instead of, as in other descriptions, where the natural tone is loud, and only to be subdued by the skilful use 


of the expression stop. : : ‘ 
The tone is inl and rich, and with none of the reedy character which, at least, in a room, is objectionable. "When the swell 


is used the fullest power is likewise obtained. ? : , : 

The New Patent being expressly for Harmoniums intended for the Drawing-room, for the accompaniment of the voice, and 
for all the most refined purposes of the instrument, is adapted only to the three descriptions most in vogue for these purposes, 
viz., to the Harmoniums with Percussion action, and three Stops, eight Stops, and fifteen Stops. The increase in price for the 
addition of all the advantages of the New Patent over similar instruments without it, will be seen to be but trifling. 


DRAWING-ROOM HARMONIOUMS, 
(NEW PATENT, WITH SWELL). 
No. 1.—In Rosewood, one Row of Vibrators, three Stops, Percussion Action, Knee Swell, and blower at the back .., oe ase 25 Guineas, 
» 2—In Rosewood (2 Rows of Vibrators), with 8 Stops, Percussion Action, Knee Swell, etc., etc. aa aoe Y¢: one 3 Cy, 
» 38.—The COMPLETE HARMONIUM, in very handsome Rosewood or Oak case, 44 Rows of Vibrators, 15 Stops, including 
all that are found in the best of former Harmoniums (the Patent Model), and in addition an entirely new and beautiful 
Stop (la Voix Céleste), the Percussion Action, Knee Swell, blower at the back, and, in fact, every improvement that has 
been hitherto applied to any Harmonium = eee . tee eee 











60 Guineas, 


N.B.—The Complete Har ium isalso a larger Instrument than the Patent Model. 








Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a large number of the popular 
ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM AT SIX GUINEAS, 


Also an immense stock of all other descriptions. 

No. 1.—In Oak, with 1 stop ... oe say ose oe oe $00 vee see ave - Mees ave «» 10 Guineas, 
2.—In Mahogany ditto .., toe see ese eee doe eee tee eee eee eee toe re 
3.—In Oak, with 3 stops... ave fest) Lede ‘ pi aes ..» 15 Guineas; or in rosewood — 
4.—In Oak or Rosewood, and 5 stops... * “ eee tee ee . ove see vee 22 and 
5.— Ditto ditto and 8 stops 36 : ss a ‘s one 2 one ... 25 and 
6.—Ditto ditto and 12 stops ss vee tee’ 
7.—In Oak, 1 stop, and percussion action oe 
8.—In Rosewood, 3 stops, and percussion action... . oo 
9.—In Oak or Rosewood, 8 stops, and percussion action ove 
10.—In Oak case, 12 stops, and percussion action oe tee 

11.—In Rosewood case, 12 stops, and percussion action ... tee ve ove ese eee 
»» 12,——The Patent Model, in very handsome Oak or Rosewood case, 15 stops, percussion action, etc. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their 
NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 


No. 1.—In Mahogany Case, 6 7-8 octaves... oe 
»» 2.—In Rosewood, with Circular Fall, 6 7-8 octaves ous a obs ui eke eas ove 
»» %.—In Rosewood, elegant Case, Frets, etc. es sae eee vee tee oe oe oe 

4.—In very elegant Walnut, Ivory-fronted Keys, etc. ... sos one eee coe eee eve see 

5.—The Unique Pianoforte, with perfect check action, very elegant Rosewood Case, 6 7-8 octaves ... bes My 

6.—The Foreign Model, extremely elegant, oblique strings, 7 octaves; best check action, ete. The most powerful 
of all upright Pianofortes ate eve see see 


Full —— Lists of Harmoniums and of Pianofortes sent upon application to CHAPPELL and (o., 
49 and 50, New Bond-street, and 13, George-street, Hanover-square. 


N.B, An Immense Assortment of New and Second-hand Instruments, by Broadwood, Collard, and Erard. 
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